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UNDERSTANDING PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 
By S. F. NADEL? 
I 


EW social anthropologists will feel quite happy when they are asked that 
apparently so simple and straight-forward question—‘‘ What precisely do you 
anthropologists do ? ’”’ or—*‘ What precisely does your subject cover?” I suspect 
that other social scientists equally dislike being catechized about their discipline. 
But in a relatively young science like social anthropology, which is still busy staking 


out its claims, this reluctance to be pinned down is intelligible. One reason in 
particular is the more recent interest of anthropologists in the study of modern, 
Western societies, which has led them a long way from their early concern exclusively 
with primitive and exotic groups. Even so, the methods and viewpoints developed 
there and then still guide the anthropologist when he turns to the problems of 
Western society, and stand him in good stead. We shall return to this point later. 
But we can now give a fair answer to the question about the proper subject matter 
of social anthropology ; for it is still correct to say, both historically and in regard 
to the whole orientation of the approach, that the primary object of social 
anthropology is to understand primitive peoples, the cultures they have created, 
and the social systems in which they live and act. 


No anthropologist is likely to quarrel with this definition. Nor is it unwarranted 
to include in it the phrase “to understand”. For the main problem facing the 
anthropologist has always been that of dealing with societies and cultures widely 
unlike his own, strange and even bizarre or puzzling at first sight, to which the 
categories and viewpoints congenial to his own society could not readily be applied. 
His task, then, has been to devise methods of analysis and conceptual tools which 


1 Professor of Anthropology and Sociology, Australian National University, Canberra. 
Presidential Address to Section F, Melbourne meeting of the Australian and New Zealand 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1955. [Professor Nadel died suddenly after this 
article had gone to the printer.] 
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could bridge this gulf and help him to make sense of the unfamiliar situations, 
rendering them meaningful and intelligible. 

None of these phrases—to make sense, to render meaningful, or for that matter 
to understand—is very precise, though we have no better ones to describe the process 
Ihavein mind. But let us be clear that, applied to that complex of human behaviour 
we call a culture or a social system, ‘‘ understanding ”’ can be of two kinds, or more 
correctly, can belong to two different levels. On one, we understand a culture as 
it were in its own terms ; that is, we grasp the particular beliefs, desires, sentiments, 
and viewpoints which are current in the society and guide the actions of the people. 
This presupposes some process of intellectual assimilation whereby we learn to look 
at the world through the eyes of the people we study and to think as they do, from 
their premisses, so that, in consequence, we perceive the logic or rationale of their 
conduct. Then there is another level of understanding, on which we search for 
general principles to account for the observed behaviour and make it intelligible in 
this sense. Here we no longer argue from the premisses of the people ; we are no 
longer concerned with their “‘ subjective”’ logic or rationale. Instead, we introduce 
into our analysis ‘‘ objective ” criteria and explanatory conceptions, the sort of thing 
we mean when we talk about social and psychological “‘ forces”’ and “ factors’, 
or about social determinants, mechanisms, functions, and the like. 


Let me illustrate this on two simple examples. We understand, in the first 
sense, why in “ segmentary ”’ societies so-called, i.e. societies split up into a number 
of descent lines, people belonging to the same segment do not inter-marry when 
we know that there exist forceful rules (of ‘“‘exogamy’’) to that effect, buttressed 
perhaps, by supernatural fears, by public sentiment or habitual feeling, or defended 
on the grounds of expediency. We understand some complex series of funerary 
rites when we know the purpose and legitimacy of each as seen by the people— 
as occasions for the expression of grief ; for speeding the soul to the beyond ; or for 
pacifying the spirits of the dead. On the second level of understanding these concrete 
fears, sentiments, beliefs or rationalizations cease to count. Exogamy is now 
understood as a social mechanism having definable effects: it may be said to 
eliminate the “‘ open working of sex’”’ from subgroups which must be capable of co- 
operation and concerted action (Malinowski’s interpretation) ; or it may be held to 
maintain the cohesion of the total society through forcing each segment to take its 
spouses from one of the others (the explanation advanced by Levy-Strauss and others) 
Again, as regards the funerary rites, they can be understood to renew the solidarity 
of a group disorganized by the loss of a member ; to achieve that vital change in 
outlook whereby a dead person (who is merely lost to his group) becomes an ancestor 
(reintegrated with it on this new plane); and thus to reaffirm the continuity of 
the generations. 

It will be seen that in this move from one level of understanding to the other 
two things in fact run together. First, we disregard the conscious, explicitly stated 
motivations of the people for the sake of abstract effects and functions of which they 
are not aware. For the people marrying in accordance with the rule of exogamy 
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obviously do not think about increasing “‘ social cohesion ’’, and the people practising 
the given funeral customs, about re-establishing the solidarity of their group. 
Secondly, we also disregard, or abstract from, the particular, perhaps unique, 
circumstances typical of the given social situation. For in thinking about exogamy 
as a social mechanism we ignore its many variants—that, in one case, it may be 
upheld by fear of supernatural punishment, in another, merely by convictions of 
right and wrong, in a third, by practical convenience. Similarly, in interpreting 
the funerary practices as instances of some general principle we disregard a whole 
range of variations—that some people believe in ghosts, others only in souls which 
visit you in dreams or visions ; that the burial may be a secret affair or public ; 
that the dead may be thought of as benevolent or as jealous and easily angered, as 
living in a land of the dead or as waiting in some limbo for reincarnation ; and so on. 


But there is no need to keep these two aspects sharply distinct. What is 
important is that in either case the move from one level of understanding to the other 
involves something in the nature of “ translation’’, from the specific idiom of one 
culture into a language of wider and ultimately universal application. These are 
clearly not alternative or opposed possibilities ; they do not pose any either-or issue. 
Rather, they are complementary, one requiring the other. Obviously, we cannot 
proceed to the generalized understanding before having mastered the explanation 
of a culture in its own terms. Yet neither can we rest content with the latter. 
For this kind of understanding, just because it does justice to the given cultural 
idiom, that is, to the specific and in some measure unique features of the situation, 
is also severely limited. It precludes any attempt to relate what we learn about one 
culture and society with what we learn about another, and to integrate all these 
particular experiences and forms of information. And such uncoordinated knowledge 
would not be worthwhile. For whatever else we may mean by “ knowledge ’”’, 
or by “ scientific ’’ knowledge, we always mean coordinated, unified information, 
what Professor Dingle calls the “ correlation of experiences ”’.? 


This “‘ translation ’’, as I have called it, undoubtedly involves certain difficulties 
and risks. If we undertake it too readily or press it too far we might present an 
inaccurate or distorted picture of the situation in question. And warnings of this 
kind have sometimes been voiced. It has been argued that we must not tear social 
facts out of their particular contexts ; nor must we read more into them than they 
contain. Rather, we must faithfully record what is given in the way of facts—no 
more, no less. A philosophical problem hangs on this faith in “ given facts ’’, but 
we may disregard it. All we need say is that arguments of this kind are futile and 
indeed misguided. They attack what are the basic conditions of scientific analysis— 
abstraction from the particular, and interpretation of the raw data of experience. 
If we gave way to this attack we should never be able to demonstrate wider 
interrelations between the facts we observe or frame our experience of them in the 
form of generalized propositions. 


*H. Dingle, Through Science to Philosophy. 
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I speak with some feeling. For in a recent review of my “ Nupe Religion ”’ 
(let me hasten to add that it was a very complimentary one) I have been rebuked, 
if only genily, for assuming “that there is more in Nupe religion than the Nupe 
themselves see”’.? In other words, I have been “ reading things” into my data. 
I am tempted to answer—‘‘ Of course I have.” I am prepared to plead guilty, 
if there is anything to feel guilty about. What I have done was to define certain 
general ideas and principles in the religion of the Nupe which, even though the people 
themselves are not clearly aware of them, are yet implicit in their beliefs and 
practices ; and in doing so I was able to relate this particular religious system with 
other types of religion and assess its significance within this wider framework. 

Let me say again that there are certain risks in taking this step, inevitable 
though it is, and that it requires a sense of balance. But there is no royal road leading 
to the most appropriate balance between the two levels of understanding. The 
only criterion we have is scientific fruitfulness. Nor is this problem peculiar to 
social anthropology ; it is shared by other social sciences, including that most 
respectable discipline, history. In history, it is the problem whether particular 
events must be explained solely in terms of the ideas and viewpoints current in the 
epoch in question, or can be illuminated by drawing on concepts of more general 
bearing (‘‘ social forces ’’ and the like) which the modern student of history can 
command. The other day, in England, I listened to four historians of repute arguing 
this very issue on the Third Programme. After an exhaustive discussion they 
still failed to agree as to the right procedure. Anthropologists, I think, would not 
be similarly caught in this dilemma. For they would not see the problem as one 
of right or wrong procedure and as an either-or issue. Rather, they see it as a 
purely heuristic problem, of two levels of understanding or abstraction, and of the 
most profitable compromise between them. 


II 


Our discussion has led us straight into one of the most complicated issues of 
social anthropology. Let me break off here and return to the point made in the 
beginning, about the gulf which tends to separate the Western observer from the 
primitive, exotic society he sets out to study. From this point of view our problem 
of understanding primitive man can be stated in a more elementary form, referring 
to the most immediate task of the anthropologist. For it makes sense to ask just 
how we set about bridging this “ gulf”’, that is, how we begin to understand a 
primitive people. 

Modern anthropologists would answer—through fieldwork, through living with 
people we study, through observing their behaviour, and through steeping ourselves 
in their way of life. This does not sound a very systematic statement and we shall 
have to improve on it as we go along. But in some measure the lack of precision 
reflects the peculiar character of anthropological fieldwork. Often carried out in 


3 The Times Literary Supplement, May 13, 1955. 
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novel conditions, in areas more or less uncharted, it gives the anthropologist no 
chance, at least in certain stages of his work, to rely on detailed schedules or 
programmes compiled in advance. Nor, of course does the rule “live with the 
people ”’ tell the whole story. 

To live with a people is no guarantee that one will discover all the relevant facts 
about it: or else we should all be sociological experts on our own society. More, then, 
is needed that the convenient physical location of the observer. In the study of an 
alien society the barrier of language must first be overcome ; and today we take 
it for granted that the anthropologist must fully master the native language if 
his investigations are to be successful. Furthermore, he must bring to his work 
the detached, informed curiosity of the scientific observer ; this too we may take 
for granted, though I shall have to say a little more about this later. Last but 
not least, there is the need for a delicate psychological adjustment. It includes 
not only that “intellectual assimilation” of which I spoke before, but also the practical 
human capacity to establish the right rapport with the people one studies and to 
enter into the right kind of personal relationships with them, so that one may gain 
their confidence and willing cooperation. This is clearly to some extent a matter 
of personality. All anthropologists will agree with Professor Evans-Pritchard 
when he argues that anthropological fieldwork requires “‘ a certain kind of character 
and temperament ” and a particular “ intellectual and emotional” disposition, which 
not everybody may possess. We need not pursue this question further, though 
I might add that in practice, as regards the selection of young fieldworkers, it is 
still receiving all-too-scant attention. On the other hand, the question of adequate 
rapport is also one involving techniques that can be learned and procedures that can 
be laid down ; and we may look at these more closely. 

Let me first make clear what is meant by the phrase “ living with the people ”’. 
It means, to begin with, a prolonged stay, of many months, usually a year or two. 
It means, further, that the anthropologist will try to have intimate and constant 
contacts with the people: he will be a regular visitor to their houses (one hopes, 
a welcome one) and a participant in many of their activities; he will endeavour 
to share their daily existence and to be accepted into their circle of relationships. 
His aim will be, in brief, to cease being the alien and outsider which he inevitable 
must be when he first arrives on the scene. But what sort of figure should he wish 
to become instead ? However successful he might be in establishing himself in the 
native society, it is futile to pretend that the anthropologist will ever become truly 
“one of the group”’. Admittedly, unlike say the missionary, trader, or government 
official the anthropologist does not come to the native society in order to do something 
about it and to change or interfere with its customary existence. He is not therefore 
separated from the native people by his particular occupational role or status. 
And indeed, he might well boast certain external symbols of his acceptance—a 
native nickname, a traditional rank, perhaps a place on the council of elders— 
things of that sort. Even so, certain simple facts will inevitably mark him off as 


4E. E. Evans-Pritchard, Social Anthropology, pp. 81-82. 
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one who does not fully “ belong”’, be it only his light skin, his way of dress, or his 
food habits. And even if these differences can be discounted, the anthropologist 
too will be set apart by the occupational role he has to play ; for being a scientific 
observer, forever curious and asking questions, is as much of a role, and one alien to 
most primitive societies, as being a trader or missionary. Now my point is, that this 
is not merely an unhappy complication which we must do our best to forget or make 
others forget ; rather it is the basic condition of anthropological work, which we 
must explicity justify and explain to the people among whom we are working. In 
other words, the anthropologist must try to have himself accepted in that role, 
Judging from my own experience, this is possible, if within limits. I must now try 
to show that it is also profitable. 


The combination of observing a group and sharing in its activities or daily 
life is sometimes referred to as “ participant observation”’. But this phrase fits 
the studies of sociologists and social psychologists better than it does anthropological 
fieldwork. ‘“‘ Participant observation’”’ in the strict sense of the phrase seems 
possible only when the observer works in his own society, when he can in fact 
identify himself fully with the group he studies and even carry out his investigations 
without being noticed or spotted as an observer. As I have suggested, in a primtive 
society such a complete absorption is out of the question. Nor would it be an 
unequivocal advantage. For to be so absorbed would mean to be allocated a 
particular place or position in the group, which would limit or even bias the observer’s 
insight into the workings of the society. Ina stratified society, he would be identified 
with one of the social classes (presumably the dominant one) and would lose the 
chance of equal contact with and direct knowledge of the others. Even where no 
stratification exists, an observer “ participating’ too fully might be drawn into 
private conflicts of individuals or families, into factional jealousies and disputes, 
which might once more prejudice his position as an impartial observer. To be sure, 
the anthropologist must also learn about private affairs and conflicts, and about the 
jealousies and frictions that exist between fractions, classes, and other divisions 
of the society. Which only means that he must balance the advantages to be 
gained from being on the “ inside ’”’ and from looking at the society from “ outside ”’, 
from intimate personal relationships and from some measure of aloofness. To sum 
up, being an “ alien ” and “ outsider ”’ is not a fact to be glossed over (even if it were 
possible) ; rather, it is one to be utilized so that it yields the maximum of what is 
sometimes called the “stranger value” in sociological or anthropological 
investigations. 


In a way all these questions of ‘“‘ rapport” are only preliminary to certain 
more fundamental issues concerning the scientific reliability of anthropological 
observations and inquiries. I said “‘ observations and inquiries’ advisedly ; for 
anthropological investigation rests essentially on these two procedures—the 
observation of actual behaviour, and verbal inquiries. It goes without saying that 
they are complementary, even though the results will not always tally: in 
primitive societies no less than in our own there may well be a conflict, some lack 
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of consistency, between what people assert and say in reply to questions, and their 
actual observable conduct. 

But we may let this pass. I propose to deal here only with three of those 
‘“‘ fundamental issues ” concerning the reliability of our methods. And I want to 
say, first of all, that in this respect there has been a tremendous advance during the 
last twenty years or so. There simply is no comparison between modern field 
research and the earlier studies. We trust that the advance will continue; and 
though much still remains to be done we can at least see the lines which further 
development will take. 

The first problem I want to mention is that of freeing anthropological evidence 
from subjectivity and “impressionism ’’. The ban on mere anecdotalism, on the 
recording of a few casual observations or impressions, has been on our book of rules 
fora long time. So has the warning against working with only one or a few selected 
informants, whom the anthropologist might conveniently credit with omniscience 
and with the competence to present him with a complete picture of the culture. 
Of these crude pitfalls I need say nothing further. But I want to stress that we have 
been paying much closer attention to the very methods of eliciting verbal information. 
We already have the beginnings of a respectable literature on interview techniques 
as used in anthropological work, and more information on this crucial topic is being 
collected and systematized.* Equally, we are more conscious of the problems of 
sampling, and are developing and refining the respective methods. This goes for 
the use of individual informants, for the selection of whole units for investigation 
(households, kin groups, sections of the population) as well as for the collection of 
case material. In certain cases, too, we are now using questionnaires, which allow 
a simple tabulation of the evidence. 


It must be stressed, however, that in no case can the anthropologist simply take 
over the techniques of this kind used in sociology or social psychology. For to say 
it again, he is mostly working in an alien and unknown society. Which means that 
he must acquire some knowledge of the people he investigates before he can apply 
his interview technique to full advantage, decide on his sampling procedure, or devise 
his questionnaires. The anthropologist, we might say, works by a method of 
progressive approximation. He must start with some cruder methods of inquiry, 
so that they may give him the data with the help of which he can subsequently 
refine his approach. Each step must afford not only fuller and more correct 
information, but also better tools whereby to obtain this information. 

Behind it all is the idea of obtaining data which can be quantified and interpreted 
statistically. To some extent this follows from the aim of modern anthropology 
to achieve greater precision and objectivity. But it means something else as well— 
a change in the very outlook of anthropology. We no longer look only for the 
constant features in a culture or social system, the sort of features which enable us 


5 See S. F. Nadel, ‘‘ The Interview Technique in Social Anthropology ”’ (The Study of Society, 
ed. F. C. Bartlett et ali, pp. 317 ff.) ; B.D. Paul, ‘ Interview Techniques and Field Relationships ”’ 
(Anthropology Today, ed. A. L. Kroeber, pp. 430 ff.). 
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to draw a solid picture of its regularities and norms or, if you like, to define its 
“pattern” and “ideal type”. We no longer wish to describe a people merely 
in such summary terms as—‘‘ the tribe X is patrilineal” ; or ‘‘in tribe Y men 
marry their mothers’ brothers’ daughters”. I am exaggerating a little; for no 
social anthropologist worth his salt has ever restricted himself to describing only 
the norms of a particular society and its “ideal type”, to the exclusion of all 
deviations or variants. But it is true that the emphasis today is much more on the 
distribution, on the statistical scatter, of the behaviour that makes up a “ culture ”’. 
The norms as we present them today are explicitly built out of the collection of 
individual instances ; the regularities we state are appraised and assessed in the light 
of the variability of the respective conduct. We know now, for example, that no 
society is simply “ patrilineal ’’ or whatever the case may be, but usually exhibits 
some combination of different or opposed trends; we know that it is nowhere 
true to say categorically that ‘“‘men marry their mothers’ brothers’ daughters ”’, 
but that the marriages claimed to be typical of a given society represent only a 
preferred method of mating, demonstrable in quantitative terms. Above all, we 
know that variations in these respects hang together with variations in other 
conditions, in some measurable correlation. 


The impact of extraneous modern change, which nowadays affects even the 
most primitive and isolated societies, would probably in any event have outmoded 
any more static and inflexible approach. But this influence apart, the modern 
conception of a culture or society is a more dynamic one, in which statements about 
the mere presence or “‘ typicality ” of ways of acting, customs or beliefs, are replaced 
by the quantitative assessment of their weight in the total social life. This can be 
put differently. Our crucial terms today are “ tendency ”’, ‘“‘ trend”, and similar 
concepts: though we shall continue to speak of “ patterns”’ and “‘ types’, we 
recognize these to be only convenient abstractions and simplifications. 


Perhaps I ought to say a word about the practical difficulties standing in the 
way of full quantification. Quantification is relatively easy when the data are 
themselves quantities (as in the economic sphere), frequencies (as when we examine 
divorce rates, types of marriage, the incidence of crime), or magnitudes (the size 
of households or other groupings). But how are we to measure, say, the firmness 
of a moral or religious conviction, the strength of a sentiment of loyalty, or the 
degree of social cohesion? At one time we might have spoken, carelessly, of 
““imponderables ’’. But these are all conditions which have a more-or-less character, 
which appear in varying states of intensity, and should therefore, in principle, be 
quantifiable. We may not have the instruments to measure them directly ; but 
we can do so indirectly, by means of their visible effects. For the effectiveness 
of beliefs or convictions, sentiments or feelings, and of states of social cohesion 
lies in the overt modes of behaviour they produce or determine. Our answer, then, 
is that we must discover the relevant overt modes of behaviour which, while being 
themselves readily measurable (in terms of frequencies and the like), are also 
indicative of those ‘‘ imponderable ”’ states or conditions. 
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‘ 


The operative word is “indicative”; for we are dealing here with indices 
and criteria, or, differently expressed, with the sign character of social behaviour. 
Now when the anthropologist talks about the strength of beliefs, sentiments, and so 
on he is as a matter of course interpreting such “signs”. But he does so on the 
whole unreflectively, in common-sense fashion, following no very precise procedure. 
Nor is there any agreement, for example, on the correct indices of social cohesion. 
Here, then, our methods need sharpening. Indeed more is needed, namely, a 
complete, systematic theory of social signs. It should be noted that such a theory 
would be as much psychological as anthropological ; here in fact we have one of 
the most fruitful fields of collaboration between the two disciplines. Unhappily, 
at the moment no such theory exists, even though there are useful, if scattered, 
attempts in this direction. 

The last remarks link up with my second point, which is, in brief, the interplay 
between anthropological theory and field research. Observation and inquiry, 
however intimate and apparently complete, are largely futile unless they are based 
on a body of theory. Which means, they must be guided by explicit assumptions 
about the nature of the phenomena to be investigated and about the way they hang 
together. In this fashion the theory provides something like a conceptual blueprint, 
mapping out the problem areas, indicating their presumed significance, and generally 
foreshadowing lines of inquiry. 

Malinowski, the pioneer of modern field research, was also the first to make 
this point explicitly. He calls anthropological theory the “ chart of observation 
of anthropological fieldwork ; and he quotes the example of his own investigation 
of Trobriand garden magic, in which he was guided by Frazer’s famous theory of 
magic as the primitive equivalent of science, though this very investigation led 
Malinowski to discard the Frazerian view as inadequate. Now this is important. 
For at any given stage the available theory may be tentative, incomplete, even 
dubious, requiring to be corrected or replaced : even so, it is an indispensable guide. 
Without it, the observer would simply not know what to observe and what to do 
with the facts he has observed or discovered. But all this is merely spelling out the 
meaning of a phrase I used earlier on when I spoke of the “ informed curiosity ” 
of the scientific observer. Equally, it is little better than a truism; and no 
anthropologist today would think of arguing in favour of random observation or a 
curiosity uninformed by theory. 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the great advances made in 
anthropological theory. Suffice it to say that it has now reached a level of 
sophistication when field research can be focussed upon specific problems of human 
society rather than on the mere description of given societies. Indeed, it is now 
feasible to formulate more or less precise hypotheses, about the interrelation of social 
phenomena or about the way societies will be constructed under given conditions, 
and to narrow down field research to their verification. For reasons to be discussed 
later the hypotheses are still of narrow range. Even so, this is a stage of 


” 


® B. Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, vol. I, p.. 465-66. 
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development in which anthropological field research comes close to the experiment 
in the natural sciences when it is used to test theoretical assumptions or predictions. 

As the experiment can uncover entirely new facts apart from testing theories 
based on facts already known, so there is a constant cross fertilization between 
anthropological theory and field research. New discoveries in the field still happen 
and are still to be made, feeding new and even unexpected information back into 
the body of anthropological theory. Which means that our “ conceptual blueprint ” 
is as yet far from finally drawn. Yet it is also true to say that anthropological 
research is growing more and more independent of purely accidental discoveries. 
Our knowledge of primitive communities is now wide enough to predict, in outline 
at least, the main types of society, their structure and institutional make-up, and 
the problems they are likely to present. More than this, in certain respects our 
knowledge even permits us to announce theoretical possibilities which field research 
has yet to discover or confirm, for example, as regards the social utilization of 
double descent’ or the coincidence of “‘ segmentary ”’ and class structure.® 

There are, then, still blank spaces on our map. But they are largely so to speak 
known blank spaces, upon which research can be planfully directed, with some 
chance of predicting the results. And the research in question can be made to 
serve not mere. he accumulation of further data, but the systematization of the 
already existing ki ‘ledge. I am speaking of possibilities rather than accomplished 
facts because there « e still obstacles to overcome. But to these I shall return later. 

My third points concerns a problem the full significance of which is perhaps 
not yet adequately understood—the problem of “ observer interference”. Let 
me explain what I mean. Generally speaking, it is obvious that the presence of 
the anthropologist in a small, primitive community may, perhaps must, modify in 
some degree the very behaviour of the people and the very situation he is studying. 
The question is, how great is this influence ? and is it great enough to affect the 
information the anthropologist is after ? 

There are certain crude and unproblematic effects of this kind. Picture a 
simple, small-scale society living on the subsistence level; and, in this setting, 
an anthropologist who pays his informants (as most of us do) or makes gifts to 
the people he works with or visits. He will clearly in some measure interfere with 
the pre-existing economy; he will as it were be pumping new wealth or new 
commodities into a closed system and, temporarily at least, upset its customary 
balance. Again, in times of need, the anthropologist is likely to offer his assistance 
if only in the form of advice based on his own superior technical knowledge :_ which 
means that he will provide services unavailable to the group under customary 
conditions. And if he, the powerful stranger, makes particular friends or were 
to take sides in internal disputes, the weight of the prestige he would lend to the 
persons or causes in question would similarly upset the social equilibrium. Indeed, 


7S. F. Nadel, ‘‘ Dual Descent in the Nuba Hills ’’ (African Systems of Kinship and Marriage, 
ed. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown and Daryll Forde, pp. 333, 358-59). 
8 E. R. Leach, “‘ Political Systems of Highland Burma ’”’, p. 159. 
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the anthropologist might unwillingly create something like a new social class, 
promoted by the benefits and privileges (unprecedented benefits and privileges) 
which selected individuals would derive from their association with the White 
Man. 

These are, as I have said, crude and relatively unproblematic instances, whose 
effectiveness can be fairly predicted and guarded against. But there are more 
subtle influences. Consider that the anthropologist in carrying out his investigation 
and asking his numerous questions will often touch upon topics which the people 
themselves would normally simply take for granted, never query and never discuss 
in a spirit of critical inquiry. In other words, the anthropologist would force his 
informants to put into words, to specify, explain and scrutinize, what is normally 
tacit, unanalyzed knowledge. In the very process of inquiry he thus subtly changes 
the outlook of the people, fostering in them a new awareness of their habitual modes 
of thought and action. Let me quote from my own experience. 


When inquiring into the religion of the Nupe and discussing various questions 
that occurred to me with my informants, I was struck by the way in which they 
would suddenly express doubts on certain tenets of their religion. They would 
argue with one another as to the true and correct version of this or that theological 
point ; and they would even offer unorthodox, critical views of the established 
creed. It was difficult to say how far this was a response to the unusual situation 
produced by my inquiries or the expression of a critical outlook generally typical 
of the people’s attitude to their religion. The difficulty could, to some extent, be 
> resolved by other means, by listening in silently to the people’s own discussions 
of these topics, by observing their behaviour on religious occasions, and by studying 
the way novices, children and adolescents were inducted into the creed. Even so, 
there remained a residue of doubt. And much the same would be true of any similar 
inquiry, whether concerned with religion or with ideas about morality, with kinship 
organization or questions of social merit and prestige. Crudely speaking, a people 
that has been anthropologically studied is never quite the same as it was before 
the study was undertaken. Perhaps the effects will not be noticeable while the 
study is going on; or they will wear off, giving way in due course to the inertia 
of habit and custom. But we simply know too little about these effects to speak 
with any certainty. All we can do at the moment is to prepare the fieldworker 
for these pitfalls and teach him the danger signals. 


Ill 


All that I have said so far tends to show the greatly increased importance of 
anthropological training, especially in techniques of fieldwork. Yet though there 
have been such great advances in actual field research, the methods of training 
have not quite kept pace with them. It was mainly good luck and the capacity 
of anthropology to attract young men of talent and vision which provided it with 
a body of workers who proved so eminently successful in the field. I do not think 
that I am making too much of this point. Several colleagues of mine, heading 
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important Departments of Anthropology in England, are firmly convinced that no 
special training in anthropological research methods is possible or even desirable. 
Their view is that a full acquaintance with the existing literature, especially the 
thorough study of monographs by reputable anthropologists, is all that is needed. 
I do not share their views. I am convinced that there is much to be done in 
perfecting anthropological training and bringing it up to the level of efficiency 
required in modern fieldwork. What we need in particular, it seems to me, is 
something like a laboratory in which the student can learn to handle (and test) 
the techniques of field research before he is sent out to employ his skills on the “ real 
thing’”’. To say the least, this is a question of economy: for the anthropological 
investigation of certain primitive societies can often be undertaken only once, 
and may involve considerable practical difficulties as well as expense. 


There are various ways in which such a “ laboratory ” might be established. 
In America one can use the Indian reservations in this way, and there as elsewhere 
studies of communities or institutions in our own society are sometimes utilized as a 
training ground. There are other methods, too. But none of them is entirely 
satisfactory. Once more, I can only indicate the problem and the direction in which 
our discipline must develop. 

It is part of the heritage of anthropology that its scope is essentially synoptic, 
that is, that it is conceived of essentially as the study of whole societies. This is 
intelligible if we remember that anthropology evolved from the study of primitive 
groups, usually small-scale, possessing a simple economy and a relatively undeveloped 
system of law or political organization. Equally, anthropology evolved, for better 
or for worse, under conditions when it seemed rarely feasible to send more than one 
investigator to one of those exotic, far-off peoples. With most of my colleagues 
I would argue that this was “‘ for better” and not “ for worse”. For the combination 
of direct observation and an outlook directed upon the society as a whole has afforded 
unique opportunities of analysis. And some of the most fruitful contributions 
of anthropology to our knowledge of human society stem from this “ synoptic ”’ 
approach. 

Now on the level of truly primitive societies it presents no problem. The single 
anthropologist can cope with the single community, with all its diverse spheres of 
activity, economic, political, religious, and so on. For apart from being relatively 
uncomplicated, they hang together and have a common foundation, in the 
organization of kinship. I need hardly repeat what is almost a commonplace in 
anthropology, that the typical primitive society is a society based essentially on 
descent and kinship and that the variegated pattern of its activities is largely 
coterminous with the ramifications of kinship. In other words, the anthropologist, 
expert in the analysis of kinship, can rightly claim to be an expert also in regard to 
the totality of primitive social life. 


Yet when the anthropologist comes to deal with more complex and large-scale 
societies, or with societies exposed to the impact of modern change, this ceases to 
be true. It becomes doubtful if, in such conditions, he can continue to play the part 
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of an all-round expert, versed in social organization, economics, law, politics, religion. 
Clearly, such situations demand more far-reaching specialization and perhaps a new 
kind of anthropologist—the anthropological economist or jurist or political scientist. 
Yet the synoptic perspective of anthropology must not be lost; we still need a 
discipline concerned with the analysis of whole societies. The answer, then, seems 
to lie in teamwork—in the collaboration of the several experts, whose common link 
is their anthropological training and outlook. 


Once more I have touched upon a controversial point. Several of my colleagues 
mistrust this expedient, which undoubtedly has its own problems. There is the 
obvious one of ensuring the smooth collaboration of a number of people, perhaps of 
incompatibile personalities, under the strain of field conditions. There is, further, 
the problem of the most fruitful division of labour, which should avoid overlaps 
as well as lacune. Above all, there is the problem of the final synthesis of all 
information. Here, it might be argued, lies the most serious weakness ; for even 
the most efficient collaboration can never attain the intellectual integration made 
possible when all the data “‘ pass through a single mind” (as Professor Evans- 
Pritchard once called it). 


Is the loss really inevitable ? I am not quite sure. Perhaps the remedy lies 
in making this synthesis tie special task of a special anthropologist, who would 
find this re-thinking of results obtained by others congenial and worthwhile. Again, 
I cannot concretely picture this solution. But other facts seem to point in the same 
direction. 


IV 


As will have become clear from the preceding discussion, and as I anticipated 
in the beginning, the phrase which forms the title of this paper, “‘ Understanding 
primitive people ”’, no longer adequately represents the interests and scope of modern 
anthropology. Let me in conclusion say a few words about this new, wider field of 
anthropological study. It clearly overlaps with the fields conventionally assigned 
to other social scientists, to the sociologist and partly to the historian and perhaps 
political scientist. How far, then, does the anthropological approach still differ 
from that of the other disciplines? Or, putting the question more sharply, how 
far does the anthropologist’s claim to understand primitive peoples qualify him 
to make a special contribution also to the understanding of modern society, a 
contribution which does not simply duplicate those of the other social sciences ? 


Now it must be a very unconventional historian or political scientist whose 
methods of study could be confused with those of the anthropologist. For the anthro- 
pologist would still “‘ live with the people” rather than in archives, and rely on direct 
observation and questioning rather than on the direct information gathered from 
documents. The contrast is not always quite so sharp; where archives and 
documents are available and promise relevant information, the anthropologist 
will hardly fail to consult them. Even so, they represent, for the anthropologist, 
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auxiliary methods, not his main techniques. And as regards these, several things 
may be said. 

Trained to deal with exotic, unfamiliar social phenomena, and to deal with 
them from the viewpoint of the alien observer, the anthropologist is not misled 
by the familiar fagade of his own society ; the anthropological studies of Western 
societies already available prove this greater sensitivity to problems even in seemingly 
unproblematic settings. Furthermore, trained in the study of small-scale 
communities the anthropologist is sensitive, above all, to the small-scale features 
of social life—the kind of features which only “living with the people”’ and direct 
observation will reveal. Professor Firth has suggestively called anthropology 
““ micro-sociology ’’, and as regards the study of modern society this description 
fully indicates the special approach of the anthropologist. His main concern, we 
might say, is with the “ interstitial spaces ” of the social structure, where the other 
disciplines concern themselves primarily with the gross structure itself, with specific 
institutions, associations, with legal machineries, and so on. By “ interstitial 
spaces”’ I mean simply the inter-personal relations between the human beings who 
make up the society, and the day-by-day interactions and communications through 
which institutions, associations or legal machineries operate. It is no accident 
that the studies of modern societies carried out by anthropologists are predominantly 
devoted to the smaller and more tightly bound groups within the society—local 
communities, ethnic minorities, work groups, and those narrowest units, family and 
kin. I suggested a moment ago that the main “ expertise ” of the anthropologist 


lies in the analysis of kinship life, and hence of relationships to a high degree’ 


personalized and direct : it may well be that this is one of the most important skills 
the anthropologist can bring to the study of modern societies. 


But there is also another, more far-reaching contribution he can make. Trained 
to think in terms of widely varying cultures and societies differently constructed, 
the anthropologist brings to his observations of Western society that more searching, 
comparative viewpoint. That such a viewpoint exists is the result of the numerous 
monographic studies we already possess, covering a wide section of the inhabited 
globe. No anthropologist, if he is adequately trained, nowadays faces his field 
without this wide and diversified background knowledge. There are, as I have said, 
still “‘ blank spaces”’ on our map of societies analyzed and described ; and our 
comparative knowledge still needs to grow much larger. As important, it also 
needs to be brought together, in a rigorous and embracing synthesis. We urgently 
need a body of explicitly comparative studies, based on the mass of data already 
furnished by modern field research and focussed upon particular problems of social 
existence, whatever they may be—kinship, social control, religion, moral values. 
If our theories are still inadequately integrated and our hypotheses still, as I have put 
it, of narrow range, it is because of the lack of such studies. Only through remedying 


®* Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organization, p. 17. 


10 Raymond Firth, ‘“ Social Organization and Social Change’’, Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, vol. 84, Part I, p. 2. 
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it can we hope to consolidate our existing knowledge and to understand, ultimately, 
not only this or that society but human society at large, in all its variations. 


The history of anthropology has had its era of comparative synthesis, at the turn 
of the century, in the classical works of Tylor, Morgan, Frazer, Durkheim, Mauss, and 
others. For obvious reasons much of their work is today out of date and of limited 
value. Modern attempts on this embracing scale are almost non-existent. Lowie’s 
“Social Organization”, Murdock’s “Social Structure”, and Lévy-Strauss’ 


“Structures élémentaires de la Parentée”’ are notable exceptions, though they 
only mark the beginnings: the real synthesis is yet to come. 


It might be argued that the time for this is not yet, and that such comprehensive 
studies could not, at the moment, help being vitiated by crudities of method. We 
should, instead, think in terms of methodologically simpler, regional comparisons, 
carried out by “ many different students, each dealing with an area or group of 
peoples on which he has specialized ’’.4 There is a great deal of truth in this. 
But eventually the regional studies must themselves be brought together ; and indeed 
each would already represent such a working-over of field materials in the first 
place collected by ‘‘ many different students ’’. And here is the rub. For the men 
needed for this task, whether it be large-scale or small-scale, are slow in coming 
forward. 

Now it is natural that the pressing need for more and more field studies which 
has dominated anthropology during the last 20-30 years should have led to the 
concentration of all talent upon this work. As a result, the ‘“ armchair 
anthropologist ” handling and theorizing on the data collected by others has become, 
to the younger generation of anthropologists, an obsolete figure, almost a ridiculous 
one. Nor should we underrate the inherent attraction of work in the field, where 
some kind of exploration of the unknown is still possible and where exotic adventures, 
however intellectualized, still beckon the romantic. I can remember several 
cases of young students whose choice of anthropology, and fieldwork, betrayed such 
emotional, romantic leanings. However this may be, a change must come if the 
constant accumulation of field information is not to defeat its own purpose. 


Indeed, one or two anthropologists are seriously asking whether we are not 
already doing too much fieldwork, and whether it is not time to make the armchair 
anthropologist respectable again. But this is hardly a matter of switching off one 
thing and switching on the other. All that can be said is that those of us who are 
training the new generation of anthropologists must face the issue and must face, 
too, the responsibility of promoting a better balance of field research and comparative 
analysis. Perhaps we should hope for a new breed of anthropologist, ready to bid 
farewell to the romantic age of exploration and to embrace instead the new era of 
scientific consolidation. 


S. F. NADEL. 


117. Schapera, ‘‘Some Comments on Comparative Method in Social Anthropology ”’, 
American Anthropologist, vol. 55, No. 3, p. 360. 
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By A. P. ELKIN 


ISS CAMILLA WEDGWOOD was the third daughter of Josiah C. Wedgwood, 
D.S.O., M.P., later first Baron Wedgwood of Barlaston, Staffordshire, a 
decendant of Josiah Wedgwood, the founder of the famous potteries which still 
bear his name. She spent her earliest years at Barlaston, attended Orme Girls’ 
School, Staffordshire, and then proceeded to Bedford College, London, specializing 
in English. Going on to Newnham College, Cambridge, she graduated with firsis in 
English and Archeology and Anthropology. 


Passing out to serve, Miss Wedgwood became Assistant Lecturer in the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies at Bedford College, 1926-27; Temporary Lecturer in 
Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 1928-291; Temporary Lecturer in the 
Department of African Life and Languages, University of Cape Town, 1930; 
Research Assistant to Dr. B. Malinowski and Temporary Lecturer in Anthropology 
for a year in the London School of Economics, 1931-32 ; from December 1932 to 
March 1934 she undertook field work on Manam Island, New Guinea, on a Fellowship 
from the Australian National Research Council,? and in 1934 was Lecturer in the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney.* 


Early in 1934 I received a request from Commander R. C. Garsia, Administrator 
of Nauru, for an anthropologist to visit Nauru for a few months to study the contact 


1 The Department of Anthropology, founded in Sydney in 1925, began to function in 1926 
with A. R. Radcliffe-Brown as its first Professor. A. B. Deacon had been appointed Lecturer, 
but died of malaria in the New Hebrides before taking up the position. Dr. R. Firth was appointed 
in his stead, but as he was engaged in fieldwork in Tikopia, Miss Wedgwood filled the position 
until his return. 


2 Manam seemed a far away, dangerous island to Miss Wedgwood’s people in England. 
Picturing her in the midst of cannibals and headhunting savages, they sought reassurance through 
vice-regal channels. As she was possibly safer, and perhaps happier, on Manam than in the 
Strand, London, I was able to provide this reassurance. About the same time I was taken to 
task by an influential Sydney weekly for sending Miss (later Dr.) Phyllis Kaberry to the Wyndham 
region in north-eastern Kimberley where, the paper suggested, she would be in danger from the 
Aborigines. The existence of a Mission and of cattle stations and the presence of white women 
on them was overshadowed by the distance from Sydney and by ignorance regarding the aborigines 
and their part in the economy of the region. So likewise, relations in England, unaware of the 
plantations and Missions along the New Guinea coast, felt qualms about Miss Wedgwood in 


Manam. This attitude regarding ‘‘ savage’”’ places so common two or three decades ago, has 
changed considerabley. 


3 Until about 1937 the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, was maintained 
solely by grants from the Commonwealth (mainly) and State Governments. Because of the 
financial depression these grants were substantially reduced, so much so that the salary of a 
lecturer could not be provided. However, the Australian National Research Council arranged 
that a scholar holding one of its Fellowships should, if required, after a year in the field act as 


lecturer in the Department of Anthropology while working over field notes. Miss Wedgwood 
was lecturer in 1934 under this condition. 
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position with a view to making recommendations to the Administration for reviving 
native arts and crafts and interest in life generally. Native culture had broken down 
to an undesirable degree and the natives felt that to ape Europeans was the desirable 
way to live. I was not long in deciding that Miss Wedgwood was the right person 
for this assignment in applied anthropology, The National Research Council 
agreed and the Nauruan Administration offered to pay the greater part of the cost. 
Miss Wedgwood accepted my nomination of her and began a study of the language, 
a grammar of which had been sent to me by Commander Garsia. After all 
preparations had been made at both ends, Miss Wedgwood sailed from Newcastle 
on the Nauru Chief in December, 1934, and returned to Sydney the following May. 
Her work on the island was very successful. Although she found the language too 
difficult to master in the time, she was able to gain the natives’ confidence and 
friendship. She had already demonstrated this facility in Manam—“ her island ” 
as she always called it. Moreover, she had also gained the confidence and lasting 
friendship of the Administrator and his staff. Her work led to the planning of a 
further step about three years later, namely the appointment of a female 
educationalist trained in anthropology to establish a secondary school for girls in 
Nauru.* Much of the credit for this idea of a special type of girls’ school in Nauru 
belongs to Miss Wedgwood. It was a predictive hint of the specialised interest in 
native education which she developed after the war. 


About the time of Miss Wedgwood’s return from Nauru the position of Principal 
of the Women’s College within the University of Sydney became vacant. Considering 
her a very fit person for this post, I asked whether she had thought of applying. 
She replied that she had dismissed the idea from her mind on the ground that it 
might seem presumptuous on her part, seeing that she was not a Sydney graduate 
and had really not been long in Australia.5 On the contrary, I assured her that 
she had exceptional qualifications: an English background and education ; work 
in two Dominions, South Africa and Australia; two periods of association with 
Australian University students; and anthropological fieldwork experience which 
helps one to understand other peoples’ backgrounds. Miss Wedgwood then agreed 
to apply for the position if I would support her. She was appointed in June 1935 
and held the position until 1944. At the same time she was an Honorary Lecturer 
in Anthropology in the University of Sydney, and generally replaced me whenever 
I was unavoidably absent. 


* My recommendation in this case was of Miss Barbara McLachlan, B.A., at the time a member 
of the New South Wales Education Department. Just about when all was ready for Miss 
McLachlan to be appointed and to proceed to Nauru to build on Miss Wedgwood’s foundations. 
the war situation intervened and nothing could be done. After the war the Papua and New 
Guinea Administration accepted my nomination of Miss McLachlan as head of the women’s 
section of the Education Department in those territories. 


5 Actually I started the conversation by asking her whether she intended to marry. Her 
answer was that she would love to marry and have children but did not think this likely to happen. 
I therefore suggested that the Women’s College would provide her with a ready made tamily 
and an opportunity for mother-like service. 
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Her career as Principal of the Women’s College was eminently successful, 
vigorous and refreshing. This has been adequately covered by two past students 
of the College, who were also keen anthropological graduates.¢ A new wing was 
built ; the cultural life of the College enriched and developed; and the girls 
encouraged to follow her own example of taking part in the general life of the 
University. 

Miss Wedgwood’s term as Principal included almost all of the war period. 
This increased the difficulties of administration. In addition, it raised special 
personal difficulties for herself as a member of the Society of Friends, with obligations 
of assisting the war effort only in non-combatant ways. Eventually she resigned 
from the Friends and in 1944 from the Women’s College.? She had entered the 
Women’s Services in the Australian Army with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
and was attached to the Army Directorate of Research. This unit was concerned 
with problems of administration in Papua and New Guinea. She now had the 
opportunity to develop her interest in native education which had been strongly 
aroused in connection with her Nauruan assignment. Moreover, as education and 
the development and well-being of a people are part of the one process, her interest 
in that subject was strengthened by the devotion to humanitarian service and ends, 
which marks the Society of Friends to which she owed much. 


Miss Wedgwood made surveys of the condition of native education and of 
the contact situation generally in parts of Papua and New Guinea in 1944-45 and 
1946-47, for several months on each occasion. She established firm contacts with 
the Missions, in whose activities she was sincerely interested, even if at times 
critically. By then she had joined the staff of the L.H.Q. School of Civil Affairs, 
which later became the Australian School of Pacific Administration. The results 
of her surveys and thinking on education had a beneficial effect on policy, as well 
as providing both material and freshness for her lectures at the School. 


At the end of 1947 Miss Wedgwood returned to England for private reasons, 
and while there worked for a time at the Institute of Education in the University 
of London. In particular, she was associated with Professor Margaret Read, the 
distinguished authority on native eudcation. Fortunately, in August, 1948, she 
was able to return to the School of Pacific Administration as Senior Lecturer in 
Anthropology, and in 1949 became Senior Lecturer in Native Education. In this 
position she was free to lay the foundations of, and to develop courses in, this subject 
on a scale not previously attempted in Australia ; and she did so with great success.® 


® W. Vere Hole and Anne H. Treweeke, History of the Women’s College in the University of 
Sydney, 1953. Both authors were at the College during Miss Wedgwood’s Principalship. 


7 Miss Wedgwood, always a sincere Christian and an active worker for the Student Christian 
Movement, became a communicant member of the Church of England. 


*In the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, short courses on the subject 
have been given to missionaries, and special courses in the long vacation to teachers for Northern 
Territory Aboriginal schools. The latter have been organized by the Commonwealth Office of 
Education. 
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At the end of 1951, on the request of the South Pacific Commission, Miss 
Wedgwood, as an expert on the South Pacific region, went to Paris for the 
U.N.E.S.C.O. seminar on the use of vernacular languages in education.® 


The aims and the work of the South Pacific Commission appealed to her sense 
of service as well as to her special interests. She served the Commission’s Social 
Welfare section in a voluntary capacity on committees and informally, and in 1953 
part of her time was officially made available for work with the Commission. A 
booklet, The Hiri, written for that body, was published, just before her death, in 
the Bonito series by Longmans Green. Her “ Annotated Bibliography of Native 
Education in the South Pacific” is being put out as a technical paper by the 
Commission. She was working on, but did not finish, a ““ Documentary Study of 
the Education of Women and Girls in Pacific Territories’. Allied to this work 
was her consultative membership of the Pacific Christian Literature Society. 


Miss Wedgwood was a personality sui generis. Those who knew her would 
agree with the fact, even if they could not agree in definition. Her very dress, at 
times most nonchalant and even odd, and at other times impeccable, expressed 
herself. Very self-assertive she used to seem years ago striding to the University 
with stick in hand and wearing a multi-coloured cardigan, and propounding some 
subject in rounded and loud tones. But no-one could be more co-operative, logical, 
and willing to admit and to accept alternative possibilities. Behind her apparent 
self-confidence, however, she was somewhat retiring and lonely. After all, her 
family was on the other side of the world. 


As a lecturer and teacher she was unsurpassed. During my twenty-three 
years as head of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney, 
I have had some conscientious and efficient lecturers but none better than, if as 
good as, Miss Wedgwood. And this reputation remained untarnished during her 
career at the School of Pacific Administration. Further, just as she was loyal to, 
and tried to realize the purposes of that School, so too, while she was associated 
with the Department of Anthropology, she assisted me in every way possible to 
make its work effective. 


As a public platform speaker Miss Wedgwood excelled, in presence, poise, 
diction, and readiness of ideas. In this regard she was certainly the outstanding 
figure, amongst distinguished persons, at the opening of the Williams wing at the 
Women’s College in 1937. She was always ready to use this power and facility to 
advocate good causes; for example, twenty years and more ago, she frequently 
helped me, or substituted for me, in campaigning for new Aboriginal policies in 
Australia, and did it charmingly and effectively. 


® Her paper on “ The Problems of Pidgin in the Trust Territories of New Guinea” was 
published by U.N.E.S.C.O. and reprinted in the South Pacific (published by the Australian 
School of Pacific Administration), Vol. 7, No. 8, January-February, 1954, pp. 782-89. 

10 This group is appointed by the National Missionary Council to publish Christian literature 
in the widest sense, both in English and in the vernacular for the peoples of the Pacific. The 
chief publication is a quarterly in simple English, The Pacific Island World. 
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Anthropologically, Miss Wedgwood made several lasting contributions in two 
spheres—the academic and the applied. Not least of these was the editing of 
the fieldwork results of A. Bernard Deacon, who died before returning from the 
New Hebrides. She had to work on notes in several stages of incompleteness, 
many of them very rough and on scraps of paper. As a result, she produced for the 
Cambridge Press in 1934 A. B. Deacon’s Malekula, a Vanishing People of the New 
Hebrides, and also two articles in the Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
““ Notes on Some Islands of the New Hebrides,” Vol. LIX, 1929, pp. 461-516, and 
“‘ Geometrical Drawings from Malekula and other Islands of the New Hebrides,” 
Vol. LXIV, 1934, pp. 129-176. Although the field research was solely his, I am 
sure that Bernard Deacon would like Camilla Wedgwood thought of as joint author 
of these works. Such devoted editorial labour should never be dismissed as “‘ just 
editing.”” It involves mastery of the background, writing and interpreting, and for 
this Miss Wedgwood was well suited and qualified.” 


It was, however, different with the results of her own fieldwork. She presented 
a valuable general “‘ Report on Research Work in Nauru ”’ (Oceania, Vol. VI, No. 4, 
1936, pp. 359-91, Vol. VII, No. 1, 1936, pp. I-33), and a summary “ Report on 
Research in Manam Island, Mandated Territory of New Guinea ”’ (Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 4, 1934, Pp. 373-403). She also wrote articles in Oceania on a few aspects of 
Manam society: ‘“ Girls’ Puberty Rites in Manam Island, New Guinea” (Vol. IV, 
No. I, 1933, pp. 132-55); “‘ Sickness and its Treatment in Manam Island, New 
Guinea ” (Vol. V, No. 1, 1934, pp. 64-79, and No. 3, 1935, pp. 280-307); “‘ Women 
in Manam ” (Vol. VII, No. 4, 1937, pp. 401-28, and Vol. VIII, No. 2, 1937, pp. 170-92 ; 
and “‘ The Life of Children in Manam ”’ (Vol. IX, No. 1, 1938, pp. I-29). The last 
article was not completed, nor could Miss Wedgwood ever bring herself to undertake 
the onerous task of completing the preparation of her material on the other aspects 
of Manam society and culture, although she did have a plan in mind. But the 
Nauruan interlude, the duties and interests of the position at the Women’s College, 
the war, and then her growing interest in native education, put the goal ever further 
off. I am hopeful, however, that what she did for Bernard Deacon will now be done 
for her, and as the Chairman of the Australian National Research Council Committee 
under which she worked in Manam, I should accept some degree of responsibility 
for the preparation and publication of her field results. 


In addition to her articles on Manam and her report on Nauru, Miss Wedgwood 
showed in her early work an interest and ability in handling theoretical problems, 
as in her articles ‘‘ Death and Social Status in Melanesia,” Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LVII, 1927, pp. 377-98 ; “‘ Some Aspects of Warfare 
in Melanesia,” Oceania, Vol. 1, No. I, 1930, pp. 5-33; and “ The Nature and 
Function of Secret Societies,’ Oceania, Vol: 1, No. 2, 1930, pp. 129-45 ; and twenty 


11 She prepared for Oceania (Vol. VII, No. 1, 1936, pp. 34-63) an article contributed by 
Mr. Ernest Stephen, ‘‘ Notes on Nauru,” and would no doubt regard herself as editor only of 
‘Notes on the Marshall Islands’ (Oceania, Vol. XIII, No. 1, 1942, pp. 1-23) which she obtained 
from a Marshall Island woman who was head teacher of a girls’ school on Nauru. 
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years later in the valuable contribution on social organization made by her in 
co-operation with Dr. H. I. Hogbin: “ Local Grouping in Melanesia,” Oceania, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 4, 1953, pp. 241-76, and Vol. XXIV, No. 1, 1953, pp. 58-76. 


In the same general field as the last was her useful series in the South Pacific 
on “ Anthropology in the Field.”” The first of these was “A Plan for a Survey of 
the Economic Life of a People” (Vol. 5, No. 6, 1951, pp. 110-11), and the next four 
‘* A Plan for Tackling Kinship ” (Vol. 6, Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 6, 1952, pp. 291-93, 320-24, 
396-406, 433-38). These were followed by an essential addendum, ‘‘ An Annotated 
Glossary of Technical Terms used in the Study of Kinship and Marriage ”’ (Vol. 6, 
No. 7, 1952, pp. 450-58). Administrative and educational officers of the Papua 
and New Guinea service, including students at the School of Pacific Administration, 
would surely appreciate a collected reprint of these articles. Indeed, all 
anthropological fieldworkers would gain much help from such a small handbook. 


’ 


Miss Wedgwood’s contribution to “ applied anthropology ” was on the whole 
one of service, rather than one of writing, in the field of native education and culture 
contact problems. In committee work, in private discussions and representations, 
and in teaching she applied her anthropology. Very appropriately, therefore, 
the Commonwealth Government is naming the girls’ school at Goroka, New Guinea, 
“The Camilla Wedgwood School,’’—a fact which, communicated to her the day 
before she died, “‘ gave her pleasure.” However, she did express her views in several 
articles in the South Pacific: ‘‘ The Contribution of Anthropology : To the Education 
and Development of Colonial Peoples” (Vol. 4, No. 5, 1950, pp. 78-84) ; ‘‘ Native 
Education ” (Vol. t, No. 2, 1946, pp. 4-7) ; and “ Native Compensation,” (Vol. 1, 
No. 7, 1947, pp. I-5).12_ Earlier (1943) she had collaborated with Dr. Ian Hogbin 
in writing a pamphlet, Development and Welfare in the Western Pacific, for the 
Australian Institute of International Affairs. 


Miss Wedgwood passed on bravely after months of intense pain which no 
operation could alleviate. She had served her adopted country with ability and 
sincerity. The University of Sydney; the Women’s College; the Australian 
School of Pacific Administration; the South Pacific Commission; the 
Anthropological Society of New South Wales; the Student Christian Movement ; 
the Christian Literature Society ; the Australian Federation of University Women ; 
the Australian Institute of International Affairs; the Rachel Forster Hospital ; 
the All Nations Club ; all these institutions and groups and others like them received 
her active support and were all the better for her part in their activities. 
Anthropologists can derive some pride from the fact that their discipline brought 
Miss Wedgwood to Australia, contributed something to her thinking, and provided 
the context of her work in this part of the world. 


Miss Wedgwood’s friends and colleagues will remember her in various ways, 
but anthropologists will like to associate themselves with the memory “her” 


12 The last two articles were based on field surveys. (The South Pacific was published 
at first under the title Monthly Notes). 
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Manam Islanders have of her: ‘‘ She knew how to plant taro. She dug the hole. 
She cooked the taro just as we do. She cut away the scrub with a brush knife 
as we do. Ifa man died she sat in the middle with all the other women and grieved 
for him. She was not like white people, she was just like us black skinned folk.’’% 
We too sit in the middle and grieve for one who, coming from across the waters, 
became one of us, digging and planting in our Australian Garden. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


13R. O. L. Burridge, “ Racial Tension in Manam.’’ The South Pacific, Vol. 7, No. 13, 
1954, P. 937- 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF MIXED-BLOOD ABORIGINES ON THE SOUTH 
COAST OF NEW SOUTH WALES 





By James H. BELL 


HIS paper is based on material gathered during three periods of field work 

among the mixed-blood Aborigines on the South Coast of New South Wales 
during 1954 and early 1955. Most time was spent in the Nowra and Jervis Bay 
districts. Other districts from Port Kembla south to the Victorian border were 
visited, but only for brief periods of from one to three days. The Nowra and Jervis 
Bay districts were chosen because they had the largest populations of mixed-blood 
Aborigines on the South Coast as will be seen in Table I. 


TaBLeE I. 


Population of Known Mixed-Blood Aborigines Permanently Residing 
on the South Coast of New South Wales, 1954. Distributed in Districts. 














District. | Population. 
Nowra : | 
Brown’s Flat ne his -- | 60 
Worrigee ee Se wh Ss o | 
Bomaderry oe he | 50 
South Nowra 50 
Brown’s Hill, etc. | — 200 
Wreck Bay .. iss a6 ss Se al 164 
Roseby Park as Ay cs —eF 108 
Wallaga Lake PS 2 re - ste? 153 
Fall’s Creek .. R | 20 
Kiama-Gerringong .. II 
Tomerong . é zs «s im vo | 18 
Bateman’s Bay os Ae ed - en 50 
ga ee ass = ne es 2 | 57 
Bodalla mt om di i - | 31 
Cobargo i ie Kea a bie seit 9 
Ulladulla ae ‘ie ey <i sia con 39 
Burrill Lakes se si oie a os | 10 
Moruya es x - ry < iri II 
Port Kembla we re “is ‘ ~e | 71 
Total 4% ss cr: = inde 952 
The figures in Table I are only approximate. The districts are subject to 
continual population fluctuations due to the continuous movement of Aborigines 
up and down the coast, particularly at specific times during the year. For example, 
the populations of Brown’s Flat and Worrigee, both unofficial Aboriginal camps 
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on the outskirts of Nowra, are given as 60 and 40 respectively but when this field 
work was commenced in mid-January, 1954, at the beginning of the crop-picking 
season at Bodalla and Bega, the population of Brown’s Flat numbered only 45 
people: 24 males of whom seven were under the age of fourteen years, and 21 
females, 10 being under the age of fourteen years. By mid-February, when the 
crop-picking season had reached its height, this figure was reduced to 30 after 15 
people had migrated to Bodalla. During the winter months when crop-picking 
decreases markedly, the populations of Brown’s Flat and Worrigee usually reach 
go and 60 respectively when numbers of unemployed Aborigines (in most cases 
single males) converge on the two camps in search of employment in the Nowra 
district. Since work is scarce during winter only a few succeed in obtaining casual 
employment. The remainder live either on what they have earned during the 
summer months, or on unemployment benefits to which they are entitled, or on help 
given them by their more affluent relatives. The figure, 71, given for Port Kembla 
is a conservative estimate, because only those Aborigines living in a camp known 
as Hill 60 and some known to be living in the town itself have been counted. Again, 
the Aboriginal populations of Bodalla and Bega, the main centres of crop-picking 
on the South Coast, are given as 31 and 57 respectively. These are the off-season 
or winter figures for those permanently resident in the two districts. At the height 
of the crop-picking season, extending from January till the end of March or April, 
Bodalla and Bega receive several hundred Aboriginal crop-pickers. These come 
not only from different parts of the South Coast and New South Wales (e.g. La 
Perouse, Riverina), but also from Victoria some 200 miles away. A number of 
Aboriginal people from the Wallaga Lake Aboriginal Station temporarily move to 
nearby Bodalla during the crop-picking season. Finally, the residents on the three 
Aboriginal Stations on the South Coast, Wreck Bay, Roseby Park and Wallaga 
Lake, which are controlled by the New South Wales Aborigines’ Welfare Board, 
given in Table I as 164, 108 and 153 respectively, usually fluctuate from year to year 
as can be seen in Table II, which shows the populations of the three Stations over 
the period 1940-1954 inclusive. 


Thus the total figure, 952, given in Table I only represents the approximate 
number of known Aborigines living permanently on the South Coast, and does 
not include: (a) Aboriginal seasonal workers and their families from other parts of 
New South Wales and Victoria, who annually enter the area for several weeks at 
the height of the crop-picking season; (b) Non-resident Aborigines either passing 
through the area to other parts of New South Wales and Victoria or visiting relatives 
in the area ; (c) Aborigines of very light caste who are lost in the general population 
and numbered with it. This means that at any one time the total number of 
Aborigines on the South Coast exceeds the total figure given in Table I. The number 
of Aborigines living permanently on the South Coast represents about Io per cent. 
of the State’s total Aboriginal population. 


One of the most significant things shown in Table II is the decrease of the total 
populations of the three Aboriginal Stations during the war years, falling from 326 
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at the beginning of the war (1939-1940) to 274 by the end of the war (1945), the 
lowest figure being recorded in 1942 with 269. This decrease is most noticeable 
for Roseby Park and Wallaga Lake whose populations dropped from 118 and 120 
respectively in 1940 to 108 and 65 respectively in 1945. The lowest population 
recorded for Roseby Park during the war years was 88 in 1942 and for Wallaga 
Lake, 65 in 1945. Wreck Bay reflects this decrease up until June, 1942.1 

This decrease can be explained by the demand for labour during the war years 
both in the large cities of Port Kembla-Wollongong and Sydney and also in the local 
rural industry ; the numbers of whites engaged in the rural industry was greatly 
reduced during the period of intensive mobilization of manpower resources for war 
purposes. An analysis of the occupational histories of Aborigines on the Stations 
and in other centres on the South Coast recorded shows that this demand for labour 


TaBLeE II. 
Population Figures for Official Aboriginal Stations on South Coast, 1940-1954. 






































. Ree oe oe 
Year = ++ |1940|1941/1942/1943)1944 wecalveativoeroeslisealzezelsest 1952|1953|1954 
- | |_| 
| | 
Station : | | 
Wreck Bay .. 88) 85) 89) 93 to2| 101 105} 120} 95] 82| 101) 129] 127| 161) 164 
Roseby Park 118} 102} 88] 100} 109) 108] 122| 129] 107| 102 98) 110 106| 94| 108 
Wallaga Lake 120} 88) 92!) 84 78 65) 62| 94| 94) 105} III} 109 72) 153) 153 
= 
| 
Totals -. | 326) 275) 269) 277) 289) 274 289) 343] 296) 289) 310 348} 305) 408) 425 
| | | 
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did not go unanswered by these people. Most adult males claim to have spent some 
portion of the war years either on farms on the South Coast or in industrial occupations 
in Port Kembla-Wollongong or Sydney. The majority favoured rural rather 
than industrial work, and those engaged in the latter were placed by manpower 
control. The slight rise seen in the Station populations in 1943 and 1944 reflects 
the changes in manpower policy made necessary by the changing war situation. 
Employment on munitions was reduced, and special releases were made from the 
armed forces and other protected undertakings to expand employment in other vital 
fields, especially the rural industry. The employment position of the South Coast 
Aborigines was affected by this partial demobilization of industrial and defence 
personnel. The year 1946 and the first portion of 1947 saw rapid increases in the 
total population of the Aboriginal Stations, rising to 343 in 1947, a figure much larger 
than any recorded before the war. The war-time demand for labour decreased 
because of the demobilization of the armed forces and their absorption into the 
labour force, the temporary recession due to contraction in war production, and the 


_ 3 Analysis of Table II indicates that these population fluctuations are statistically extremely 
significant ( *?=83-9, df=28, p0-00002). 
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transitional difficulties in returning to peace time economy. This decrease in demand 
for labour resulted in a decrease in employment opportunities for Aborigines 
throughout the State, and the increase in the populations of the Aboriginal Stations 
on the South Coast reflect this change. 


The post-war economic “boom” period, with its unprecedented peace time 
labour demands, brought on by the conversion of industry from war time to peace 
time production, reached its height in New South Wales during 1948 and 1949. 
This is seen in Table III which shows the number of occupied persons in the State 
from December, 1945, to December, 1949. From Table III it will be seen how the 
number of occupied persons in the State rose rapidly from 768,000 in December, 1945, 
to 923,000 in June, 1947, and continued to increase throughout 1948 and 1949 


TABLE ITI. 


Number of Occupied Persons in New South Wales from 
December, 1945, to December, 1949. 








Persons per 
Year and Month. Thousand. 
1945: 
December .. i oi ot 768-4 
1947 : 
June .. ats “a2 a is 923°9 
1948 : 
January ai ai ibe én 949°4 
1949: 
January 7 ov os os 981-5 
May fe oe ue ne 991 °3 
June an ne a oe 969°3 
July .. re por a eh 880-6 
August = pis ae = 967-2 
October a a ee $a 993°4 
November .. aa “3 a IO0I-O 
December... Be ate e 10052 








(despite the decreases recorded in June, July and August, 1949, due to a prolonged 
industrial dispute in the coal industry and power restrictions). By December, 
1949, industrial development had outrun and caused intense competition for supplies 
of labour, and there existed a condition of full employment at the record level of 
1,005,000. The demand for labour in 1948 and 1949 is further shown in Table IV 
which lists the number of unfilled occupational vacancies on the South Coast of 
New South Wales and for the State generally handled by the Commonwealth 
Employment Service from March, 1948, to December, 1949. As it is known that 
many employers did not notify vacancies ‘to the Commonwealth Employment 
Service during 1948 and 1949 the figures given in Table IV should not be construed 
as a measure of the total demand for labour on the South Coast and in New South 
Wales generally during these years. From Table IV it will be seen that the total 
unfilled vacancies on the South Coast rose from gg2 in March, 1948, to 1069 in 
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June, 1948, increasing sharply to 1238 by September, 1948, and then to 1335 by 
December of the same year. By March, 1949, the figure had increased to 1361 
and by December, 1949, to 1692. The decreases recorded in June-September, 
1949, reflect the coal strike and power restrictions to which reference has already 
been made. The State generally presents much the same picture. Once again 
the answering of the demand for labour by the Aborigines on the South Coast is 
reflected in the decrease in the total number residing on the three Stations falling 
from 343 in 1947 to 296 in 1948 and 289 in 1949. On the South Coast during these 
years the naval aerodrome at Nowra was started and the shortage of white labour, 
attracted to secondary industry in the Port Kembla-Wollongong area by the high 
wages offering, opened the way for the employment of Aborigines not only on 
construction projects but also in the rural industry. The laying of water-pipe 


TABLE IV. 


The Number of Unfilled Occupational Vacancies Handled by the 
Commonwealth Employment Service on the South Coast of New South 
Wales and the State Generally, March, 1948, to December, 1949. 








End of Month. South Coast. N.S.W. 

1948 : 
March a ee ~ 992 35,407 
June _ ea ¥ 1,069 37,168 
September se ve 1,238 38,738 
December oe oe 1,335 36,286 

1949: 
March gs oe os 1,361 39,777 
June om * on 1,060 34,196 
September a“ ce 825 28,749 
December mis ae 1,692 33,964 











lines in the area as well as the construction of a number of buildings also gave 
employment as labourers to people of Aboriginal descent. A small number of 
Aboriginal workers was attracted to the steel works at Port Kembla during this 
period, but the number was not as large as might have been expected. Most of the 
construction projects such as the water-pipe line at Kiama provided barracks for 
employees which helps to account for the decrease in the total population of the 
Stations during this period. From 1950 onwards the total population of the 
Aboriginal Stations began to increase. The highest point reached in this period 
was in 1951 when the total population of the three Stations numbered 348, a figure 
higher than that recorded for the 1947 peak. During the financial year 1951-1952, 
following a fall in the price of wool and a large increase in the volume of imports, 
Australia incurred a substantial deficit in overall payments on current account. 
Oversea reserves fell rapidly in the latter part of 1951 and early 1952, endangering 
Australia’s external financial position to such a degree that it became necessary in 
March, 1952, to apply the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations to imports 
from most sources. This had an adverse effect on the general employment position 
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throughout New South Wales, the full force of retrenchment being felt from June, 
1952, onwards. The Aborigines on the South Coast were affected by the cessation 
of work on the various construction projects such as the naval aerodrome and water- 
pipe lines, and the white community by retrenchment in the steel works at Port 
Kembla. The total population of the three Stations reflects this period of retrench- 
ment, jumping from 305 in 1952 to 408 in 1953, an increase of 33 per cent. For 
the South Coast with its lack of secondary industry, the post-war ‘‘ boom ’’ period 
was beginning to ease by 1954-1955, and a return to pre-war employment conditions 
for both the Aboriginal and white groups was becoming extremely apparent. In 
1954 the total population of the three Stations stood at 425, the highest peak recorded 
over the fifteen year period, 1940-1954. Thus when economic opportunities 
available in the general community decline, the populations of the Aboriginal 
Stations invariably rise. Living on a Station has certain economic advantages 
in periods of unemployment, such as the issue of rations, and sharing in community 
gardens. 

This brief survey of the economic history of the Aborigines on the South Coast 
of New South Wales during 1940-1955, shows that although these people play a 
part in the general Australian economic system, assimilation has not been successful. 
Their economic position is particularly vulnerable. Apart from the independence 
of a small group of Aboriginal fishermen, principally at Wreck Bay, for a few months 
during the annual fishing season, and apart from two farmers, the Aboriginal 
population in the area is dependent upon the white group for employment. 


Seasonal Work. 


The South Coast is one of the principal primary producing areas in the State 
and in 1954-1955 the largest proportion of Aborigines on the coast gainfully employed 
claimed to be engaged in some aspect of primary production such as agriculture 
and mixed-farming, grazing, dairying, fishing and forestry. Seasonal work (crop- 
picking) claims the largest number of Aborigines engaged in primary production, 
with casual work on dairy farms and in grazing, forestry and fishing completing 
the picture. Accustomed down through the years to performing seasonal work, 
the South Coast Aborigines now consider it their chief occupation. Indeed, they have 
a monopoly. Whites do not offer for it, partly because it-is identified with the 
Aborigines, and partly because it is temporary. 

Bodalla and Bega, the largest centres of seasonal work on the South Coast, 
at the height of the season attract Aborigines in large numbers, principally from the 
South Coast area, but also from other parts of New South Wales and Victoria. 
During good seasons the number offering might not be sufficient, and trucks are 
sent up and down the coast to hire additional Aborigines. In February, 1954, a 
truck from Bodalla arrived at Brown’s Flat, and fifteen were hired from among those 
who had not already migrated to the crop-picking areas. At the same time other 
trucks visited Worrigee and Roseby Park and successfully attracted other workers. 
During the poor seasons the demand for seasonal labour decreases, and many 
Aborigines offering are not hired. The occupation is hazardous. 
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During the crop-picking season Aborigines usually make big money. This is 
part of the attraction of seasonal work. One Aborigine stated that he could make 
“over {100 in three weeks at Bodalla,” and another gave as his reason for going 
to Bodalla,“‘ I can make a lot of dough there.” It would seem that male workers 
can average {5 a day at Bodalla and Bega. Family units consisting of husband, 
wife, and children frequently co-operate in crop-picking and earn up to £8 or {10 
a day. The white employers do not employ the children, but these accompany 
their parents and are encouraged by them to join in the picking. 


The Aborigines, however, are attracted not only by the monetary incentive, 
but also by the excitement generated by the large groups of workers who gravitate 
to the centres. Gambling is an important lure and a great deal of money earned 
by the workers during the day changes hands in the evening at the gambling schools. 
At the height of the season, Aborigines from La Perouse move into the area ostensibly 
to work as pickers, but actually to run gambling schools among the workers. 
The principal games are the coin game, “‘ Two-up,” and the card game, “ pups,” 
a variation of poker. Organised gambling has grown to such proportions at these 
centres over the past few years, and so many of the Aborigines lose the money they 
earn as pickers, that the representative of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board in the 
area and the local police are co-operating to discourage the immigrant gambling 
organizers and the undesirable “ coastal drifters’ from entering this area. 

Not all the Aboriginal seasonal workers spend the whole of the season crop- 
picking. After a month or so many of them tire of the work or the locality in which 
they are working and will either return to their homes where they will seek some 
casual labouring jobs, or move to some other crop-picking centre. Some of those 
who return to their homes might be encouraged back to’ the crop-picking centres 
before the end of the season, especially if they tire of their temporary labouring 
jobs or have spent their earnings. They usually punctuate their seasonal work 
by short visits of a few days to a week to other towns along the coast, particularly 
on the occasion of an agricultural show. For example, in mid-February, 1954, 
and again in 1955, large numbers working at Bodalla left their work for a week 
and converged on Nowra to attend the annual agricultural show. The same happened 
soon after on the occasions of the Berry and Kangaroo Valley shows. Many of 
the young men are attracted to these shows by prizes offered by visiting boxing 
troupes. 

A limited amount of picking is also available to local Aborigines on farms around 
towns like Nowra, Berry and Eden during the early months of the year. Thus, 
after the majority of the Brown’s Flat population had moved to Bodalla, 10, that 
is 41 per cent. of the remaining male population, were engaged in crop-picking 
in the Nowra district. In addition, four females were similarly engaged. That is, 
14 people, almost 32 per cent. of the remaining population, were engaged in seasonal 
work in the immediate district. Several others were occupied in different ways as 
seen in Table V. To complete the picture, there were two old age pensioners and 
one invalid pensioner living at Brown’s Flat at this time. Seventeen children at 
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Brown’s Flat at this time were receiving Child Endowment. This is paid by the 
Commonwealth authorities to any Aborigine, who has the care, control and custody 
of one or more children under the age of sixteen. 


Seasonal work lasts only during the summer months. During the winter 
on the South Coast, employment opportunities for Aborigines are particularly scarce, 
and their rate of unemployment is very high. Casual farm work on a day or half- 
day basis is sometimes available for a limited number of them. This includes 
fence repairing, briar cutting and so on. But for the most part, they turn their 
attention to securing some type of general labouring work. 


TABLE V. 
Occupations of Mixed-Blood Aborigines at Brown's Flat, January, 1954. 




















Occupation. Males. Females. Persons. 
Primary production : 
Seasonal work si 10 4 14 
Manufacturing : 
Cordial factory labouring 2 — 2 
Construction : 
Pipe line labouring... 2 -~ 2 
Town services : 
Sanitary Ks wi I — I 
Total in work force 15 4 19 
Old age pensioner. . I I 2 
Invalid pensioner .. I — I 
Home duties o — 6 6 
Children... es 4> 7 10 17 
Total not in work force 9 17 26 
Grand total Pe) 24 21 45 














General Labouring. 


Almost all South Coast Aborigines are in unskilled labouring employment. 
In summer this is mainly crop-picking, although a few engage in other labouring 
jobs (e.g. road maintenance). The few Port Kembla Aborigines, however, usually 
work in the steel works or on the wharves all the year round. During winter, the 
off-agricultural season, a larger proportion engage in non-agricultural labouring 
jobs such as on construction projects (in 1954 in Nowra on building a swimming 
pool and the technical college building), on road maintenance, in timber mills, as 
builders’ labourers, in gardening, house painting, fencing and so on. The duration 
of the jobs varies with the nature of the work, but is generally of a temporary nature. 
Even in those cases where the work could be permanent or semi-permanent, the 
Aborigines invariably leave it after a short while, and especially when the crop- 
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picking season arrives. As already indicated, most of them regard seasonal work 
as their chief occupation, and jobs taken during the off-agricultural season as 
supplementary. 

Apart from some in Port Kembla very few South Coast Aborigines have remained 
in the one job over a period of years. These seem desirous of dissociating themselves 
from the general Aboriginal community. Thus a class hierarchy is likely to arise. 
The members of this incipient group, however, are spatially isolated from each other 
(one family in Nowra, one at Orient Point, one at Ulladulla and another at Wreck 
Bay) and are not conscious that such a group is taking shape. They value steady 
employment and income, respect from whites and so on. In many ways the 
acculturation process for them has gone considerably farther than it has for South 
Coast Aborigines generally. They are conscious of the economic insecurity that faces 
the Aborigines and have attempted to find permanent work. Two of the families 
have leased small farms in the hope of providing themselves with security. Two 
members of another family have migrated to Sydney to secure permanent work. 
Their action was supported by other members of the family. The family from 
Nowra illustrates the way in which these several families are attempting to dissociate 
themselves from the Aboriginal community. This is the only family of Aboriginal 
descent living in a house in the central residential area in the town. The husband 
has worked as a labourer for a local white building contractor for six years, and has 
succeeded in cutting his family off almost completely from the local Aboriginal 
group. Their only Aboriginal acquaintances are relatives living in tents on the 
Nowra showground, who will be eventually accommodated in houses to be built 
in Nowra by the Aborigines’ Welfare Board. This family resents interference or 
help offered by the Board, because the members believe it associates them with 
the Aboriginal community. They did, however, accept the Board’s help in obtaining 
a Housing Commission home because this served their purpose, but they resent the 
periodic inspections of the house made by the Aborigines’ Welfare Officer. 


The labouring work offering at Port Kembla in the steel works and on the 
wharves, and on the railways at Wollongong could be of a permanent nature, but 
few Aborigines, apart from those living at Port Kembla, ventured to obtain such 
employment in 1954 and 1955. During the war years some Aborigines had worked 
at Port Kembla, but this was under manpower directions. The work at Port 
Kembla and Wollongong requires permanent residence and few Aborigines are 
prepared to leave their home locality permanently. Two married men from Nowra, 
under pressure of familial responsibility, took work at Port Kembla in 1954, returning 
each week-end to visit their families, but did not remain at it very long. Single 
Aborigines are apathetic concerning work at Port Kembla. The Commonwealth 
Employment Service reported that Aborigines coming there, are usually subjected 
to some form of discrimination by whites, especially where both are required to share 
accommodation provided by employers. Instances were given of whites refusing 
to share accommodation with Aborigines on the grouds of hygiene. This and 
similar treatment received during the war years partly underlies this apathy. 
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In most cases South Coast Aborigines are apathetic towards any work situation 
away from the home locality, or which includes a large number of whites. Employ- 
ment authorities recognize both factors, and maintain that local rural work with 
its relative isolation from ‘white workers, is best suited to Aborigines. The latter 
are loath to leave their own locality to work for two reasons. In the first place, 
the Aborigine who does so, may find himself the only dark person in the work group 
and becomes conscious of his colour when whites adopt patronising attitudes towards 
him. Even more real for him is the fear of rejection and discrimination by whites. 
Second, there are the strong cohesive ties of the Aboriginal community. The 
individual, as a unit in the social structure, is meshed in a net work of social relation- 
ships which offer him security which would be lacking away from his own locality. 
Realising the difficulty of making close social ties with whites he is reluctant to 
seek employment away from the protection of his in-group. 


The employment position of the Aborigines may improve as secondary industry 
develops in the region. In 1954, Nowra, the largest town south of Port Kembla, 
had only two factories, a small cordial factory employing three male Aborigines, 
and a food factory where Aborigines had been refused employment on the grounds 
of hygiene. In 1955 two factories to produce rubber and paper products respectively 
were nearing completion, and at some later stage labouring might be available for 
a limited number of Aborigines in them. Further south, secondary industry is 
non-existent, although local Councils are encouraging its establishment. 

The income received from labouring jobs varies greatly, depending on whether 
the work is permanent or temporary. For example, one Aborigine working 
permanently as a builder’s labourer in Nowra earned {£800 in 1953-1954, whilst 
the average annual income earned by residents at Brown’s Flat and Worrigee from 
temporary seasonal work and supplemented by odd labouring jobs was approximately 
£250. During winter unemployment a large number of Aborigines from the unofficial 
camps register with the Commonwealth Employment Service and receive unemploy- 
ment relief. As stated above the Service has great difficulty in placing them in 
work. 

The position of the Aborigines at the bottom of the status ladder is partly 
due to their lack of education. They do not consider education important. 
Interviews with parents and school teachers indicated this. Parents allow their 
children to absent themselves from school without legitimate excuses and to leave 
school on reaching legal age. Their transitory life, due to the lack of economic 
opportunities, also interferes with education. For example, parents moving to 
centres of seasonal work, are accompanied by their children, whom they encourage 
to take part in crop-picking. The children are an economic asset and attendance 
at school interferes with this. An examination of school records in different districts 
revealed that few Aboriginal children reach secondary standard by the time leaving 
age is reached. Generally, the children, starting school much later than white 
children, are at a distinct disadvantage and their academic ascent is slow; it is 
usually based on age and not on examination success. 
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The children take little interest in their school work, and receive little encourage- 
ment from their parents. It is difficult for the latter to appreciate the importance 
of education for their children when they themselves have had very little, and 
in most cases are illiterate. Furthermore, little encouragement comes from the 
school teachers and the white children. Some teachers on the South Coast believe 
that the Aboriginal children are congenitally handicapped and point to their 
scholastic backwardness to support their attitude. Innate racial mental differences 
can, of course, beruledout. Ifinnate differences in capacity exist, it seems impossible 
to measure them, and the designation of Aboriginal children who are retarded at 
school as congenitally handicapped, does not seem to have any scientific sanction. 
Moreover, if so-called tests of “‘ intelligence ”’ are accepted at their face value, there 
are at least some Aboriginal children who are superior in intelligence to most white 
children.2 Even if the discredited doctrine of innate racial mental differences 
were accepted, mixed-blood children being partly white, could hardly be so restricted 
in their intellectual capabilities as some would maintain. Rejection by white 
children does not increase the interest of the Aboriginal children in school work, 
but encourages truancy and absenteeism. The latter are frequently involved in 
fights with white children usually provoked by reference to their colour (‘‘ you 
black nigger,” ‘“‘ blackman,” “ you big black gin”’) or to their personal hygiene 
(“‘ dirty Abo”). This rejection soon leads the Aboriginal children to realise that they 
belong to an under-privileged minority group, which is further supported by their 
contact with the outside white community. 

The dark children in general do not aspire to advance above the unskilled 
level. Boys mentioned crop-picking, timber getting, general labouring and fishing 
as likely future occupations, showing that their aspirations are restricted to the 
Aboriginal occupational pattern. Of course, they lack knowledge about available 
skilled occupations and allowance has to be made for this, but their limited goal is 
due to the knowledge that certain barriers (e.g. discrimination by white employers) 
exist which greatly restrict the job-field open to Aborigines. 

The only occupation from which South Coast Aborigines can acquire some 
degree of skill is in timber mills. Many have had experience in these mainly as 
labourers but a few have reached the status of bench hands. 


Fishing. 

The most important centre of Aboriginal commercial fishing on the South 
Coast is Wreck Bay. This is an official Aboriginal Station, and the resident fishermen 
have a monopoly. In the past some fishing was also carried out at Roseby Park 
Aboriginal Station, but it is no longer of commercial value—the effect of indiscriminate 
fishing in the Shoalhaven and Crookhaven Rivers on the part of white fisherman. 
Several Roseby Park Aborigines work as crew hands for white fishermen from 
nearby Greenwell Point on an irregular basis. In 1954 no one earned more than 


*? Beckenham, P. W., The Education of the Australian Aborigine, Australian Council for 
Educational Research, p. 49. 
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£100 from such work. Occasionally, Roseby Park Aborigines catch lobsters which 
they sell to white fishermen, but they have made no attempt to lobster on a permanent 
basis. It is only when they require money for some particular purpose that they 
set lobster traps. 

Fishing, like crop-picking, is a seasonal occupation which at Wreck Bay lasts 
for two to three months, coinciding with the crop-picking season around February 
and March. 

Fishing at Wreck Bay is limited by the smallness of its two beaches, and to 
ensure fairness the resident fishermen have entered into an agreement among 
themselves. Fishing licences are granted only to married men living permanently 
with their families on the Wreck Bay Station and in 1955 nineteen Aborigines had 
licences. It was believed that single men being more mobile than married men 
had more opportunity to get work elsewhere in the district. This also prevents 
non-resident Aborigines coming to Wreck Bay to take advantage of the fishing 
season. The five fishermen who own boats and gear have become crew skippers 
and the activity is organised around them. They each have the right to offer 
employment as crew hands to three Aborigines with the necessary qualifications. 

Most of the fish is disposed of through the Nowra Co-operative Fish Society. 
Before the Society was founded Aboriginal fisherman lost heavily through difficulty 
in disposing of their hauls. The Aborigines were encouraged to become members 
of the Society from its inception six years ago. Four of the five crew skippers 
from Wreck Bay are members. Each member is required to have a minimum of 
twenty-five {1 shares. The Aborigines lose 0-25 pence per pound on the fish handled 
by the Society to pay for their shares. They share in the annual bonus distribution 
of shares, the number being determined by each member’s annual catch passing 
through the Society. In 1954 the bonus distribution to the four Aborigines was 
41, 32, 29, and 26 shares respectively, or an equivalent of £128. This bonus was lower 
than in the previous year. The Society also distributes a quinquennial bonus of 
shares. In the 1954 distribution the four Aboriginal members received 46, 38, 23, 
and 14 shares respectively. In 1954 one Aborigine had 96 fully paid shares, another 
88, and another 83. The white members have bigger bonuses, for whereas the 
Aborigines confine their fishing to the beaches at Wreck Bay and participate in the 
occupation only during the appropriate season, the whites who specialise in ocean 
and estuary fishing move up and down the South Coast continually throughout the 
year. The Society has made a loan to one of the Aborigines to purchase a lorry 
to transport the fish to the packing plant. The Aborigines’ Welfare Board has also 
made several loans to Aboriginal fishermen. 

Table VI shows the incomes of the five Wreck Bay crews earned during the 
year 1953-1954, from fish landed by the Society. These incomes were made during 
the regular fishing season of three or four months at the beginning of 1954. 

Of each income the crew skipper receives two-fifths, being one-fifth for the 


upkeep of boat and gear and one-fifth for his labour. The remainder is divided 
between the crew members. As no crew exceeded four men in 1953-1954, this 
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means that in the case of Crew A, the skipper received {600, and the remaining 
three members approximately {300 each. Table VI shows that Crew C earned 
£2066, an income in excess of the other crews, the result of a record salmon haul 
(38,000 Ibs.) taken by this crew. By agreement with the Co-operative Society 
the fishermen receive a fixed price of sixpence per pound for salmon all the year 
round, which means for that one haul Crew C earned £950. In the distribution 
of the money from it the skipper received less than the usual two-fifths, because 
of payments made for additional help required to land the fish. The members 
composing Crew C earned approximately £380 in the year. Of the nineteen licensed 
fishermen at Wreck Bay not one (including crew skippers after allowing for upkeep 
of gear) earned the basic wage from fishing during the 1954 season; the average 
income was £369. 


TaBLe VI. 
Incomes of Each Crew from Wreck Bay, 1953-1954. 





Crew. Income. 
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The Aborigines also supply fish to the guest houses and hotels at Jervis Bay 
and receive a fixed yearly price. In 1954 an Aboriginal crew started prawning 
in St. George’s Basin south of Wreck Bay. This could develop into something 
economically worthwhile. 

For the Aboriginal fishermen, not only at Wreck Bay but at Wallaga Lake 
and Moruya, the slack months which constitute the major part of the year are spent 
in casual work in timber mills, as timber getters, and in general labouring jobs. 
As the fishing season and the crop-picking season clash, they cannot participate 
in the latter, and as both slack periods fall in the winter months the fishermen must 
compete with the large number of other unemployed Aborigines who have spent 
the summer months crop-picking. 


Economic Position of the Aboriginal Stations. 

The Aboriginal Stations on the South Coast, with the exception of Wreck Bay, 
are lacking in occupational opportunities for the residents. Wreck Bay provides 
nineteen fishermen with work for three months annually. No economic opportunities 
are available at Roseby Park. An attempt about 1915 to establish a farm at Roseby 
Park was unsuccessful. Wallaga Lake has had a farm over a long period of years, 
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but the work available is limited. Some fishing is carried on at Wallaga Lake. 
None of the three Stations is a self-contained community providing work for its 
population independently of outside assistance. Apart. from the employment of 
one or two males as handymen, most residents are expected to seek employment 
off the Stations. This is part of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board’s policy assimilating 
the Aborigines into the general community. 


The Stations are relatively isolated from employment centres. This reflects 
government policy at the beginning of the century, of isolating the Aborigines 
from the white community as far as practicable. The chief aim was to protect 
them from the ill effects of white contact. A second, but less defined aim, was to 
preserve them as a racial group. For example, Roseby Park, established over 
fifty years ago, is cut off from the mainland by the Crookhaven and Shoalhaven 
Rivers, and from the employment opportunities in Nowra some twenty miles away. 
This isolation is recognised by the Aborigines’ Welfare Board and the policy is to 
close the Station as soon as housing is available in the general community. Similarly, 
Wreck Bay and Wallaga Lake are isolated from centres of employment. Wreck 
Bay is over thirty miles from Nowra and Wallaga is over forty miles from Bega, 
the closest town of any considerable size offering casual work. 


When the residents of the Stations are unemployed they are dependent on rations 
issued by the Aborigines’ Welfare Board. Under Commonwealth Law unemployment 
benefits are not paid to unemployed residents on official Stations or Reserves. These 
rations are in the form of food, in return for which all able-bodied men perform two 
days work on the Station. 


The lack of occupational opportunities on the Stations and their relative isolation 
from other centres of employment are reasons why camps have sprung up on the 
outskirts of small towns. This isolation is undoubtedly one factor hindering the 
acculturation, and ultimately the assimilation, of the Aborigines in the area. On 
the other hand, the policy of maintaining Stations has much to commend it at present. 


Of the Stations Wreck Bay is the most fortunate as far as natural resources 
are concerned. In addition to fishing, timber is plentiful and plans are underway 
for its exploitation by the Aborigines. 


Female Employment. 


On the South Coast the largest number of Aboriginal women find casual 
employment in crop-picking during the summer. White employers at the crop- 
picking centres give preference to married women rather than to single women. 
However, they usually have to employ single women, particularly when labour is 
short. 

Apart from this the work available to’ Aboriginal women is limited by their 
lack of education and training, and, also by employers’ racial prejudice. None are 
employed in shops or offices in any town on the coast, nor in typically “ feminine ” 
occupations such as hairdressing and dressmaking. The Aborigine Welfare Officer 
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and the Commonwealth Employment Service have great difficulty in placing them. 
There are, however, few employment avenues open to white women on the South 
Coast. According to the 1947 Census, only 310 women or 16-80 per cent. of the 
total female population of Nowra were gainfully employed, as compared with 41-77 
per cent. for the State. The only employment open to women in Nowra is commerce, 
public authority, manufacturing and domestic work, all of which with the exception 
of domestic work is closed to Aboriginal women. 


In 1954-1955 only five Aboriginal women were employed as domestics in the 
Nowra-Jervis Bay area. The majority of residents in such service-centre towns 
are in the middle income brackets and cannot afford domestic help. Professional 
people are few in number, and although some have employed Aboriginal women 
domestics, particularly during the war years, none was so employed in 1954 and 1955. 
The demand for domestic help in Nowra is now met by the wives of British naval 
ratings stationed nearby. In 1955 domestic work was available at the Wollongong 
hospital, but no Aboriginal women availed themselves of it. 

With occupational opportunities for Aboriginal women so limited the majority 
either marry or enter into de facto relationships with Aboriginal or white men long 
before they are out of their ‘teens. Prostitution of Aboriginal women is also 
encouraged by the shortage of work. 


Economic Relations with the White Community. 

The white group on the South Coast control all the important positions in the 
economic life of the community such as professional, public authority, commercial 
and productive activity. Apart from a few Aboriginal fishermen at Wreck Bay 
and Wallaga Lake who own their own boats and some Aborigines who run small 
farms, no others are self-employed or own any means of production. The rest are 
dependent on wages, or on old age, invalid, widow’s and war pensions received 
from the Commonwealth Government. Although government bounty is available, 
it is only issued to supplement incomes during periods of unemployment, or to 
infirmed and destitute Aborigines. Usually it is a temporary and not a permanent 
measure. 

When whites and Aborigines perform the same type of work they receive the 
same wages and, in most cases, the same working conditions. Discrimination against 
Aborigines as far as wages are concerned is prevented by law. For example, those 
engaged in farm work have their wages and hours of work protected by both State 
and Commonwealth Rural Industries Arbitration Acts, and those working in the 
steel works and on the wharves at Port Kembla have their wages and conditions 
protected by either State or Commonwealth Acts. The Aborigines’ Welfare Officer 
also has power to examine the remuneration and working conditions of Aborigines 
and to take appropriate action where required. 

Accommodation for Aboriginal temporary crop-pickers is not comparable with 
that provided for permanent white farm labourers. Under the Rural Workers’ 
Accommodation Act, 1926-1947, employers of rural labour are required to provide 
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employees engaged for more than twenty-four hours with accommodation of standards 
prescribed by regulations. In the crop-picking centres the accommodation for 
Aborigines has improved over the last two years through the efforts of the Aborigines’ 
Welfare Board. The attitude of the white farmers is that as seasonal work is 
temporary it is unprofitable to build elaborate accommodation, and, that the 
accommodation provided was better than the Aborigines were normally accustomed 
to. This aspect of race relations will be discussed in another paper. 

South Coast Aborigines find most occupations closed to them by their lack of 
education and training, and by racial prejudice. They can only compete for 
unskilled work, and here white labourers see in them a threat to their own economic 
security. This fear underlies some of the prejudice manifested towards Aborigines. 

White employers on the South Coast, whether they have ever employed 
Aborigines or not, are highly critical of them as workers. Unreliability was the 
chief complaint against them. Laziness, drunkenness, lack of personal hygiene 
and other derogatory characteristics were also given as reasons for not employing 
them. White employers respect the feelings of the general white community and 
of their white employees. 

The Aborigines are said to squander their money and to make no attempt to 
save or to invest any surplus. The money earned by them is, with the exception 
of the few fishermen and the odd farmer who have to maintain their productive 
equipment, spent on direct consumers’ goods. Large portions of their earnings 
are spent on liquor, tobacco and entertainments, particularly gambling and films. 
Comparatively little is spent on material comfort. The pattern of expenditure, 
in effect, does support many of the statements made by whites about Aboriginal 
spending habits. 

Little is spent on housing or household equipment and most dwellings have an 
indigent appearance. On the Stations, houses are provided by the Aborigines’ 
Welfare Board with nominal rents ranging from 17/6 per week to 15/- per week 
for three bedroom and two bedroom units respectively. Appropriate charges are 
made for older houses of a reasonable standard. However, the Board experiences 
difficulty in obtaining rent from many tenants. As the payment of rent is considered 
to be a social obligation and part of the policy of preparing the Aborigines for 
assimilation, the Board proposes to take appropriate action. Some residents at 
Wreck Bay admitted that they were over {100 in debt. One man said: “‘ We 
should get the houses free. I can’t pay rent and keep eight kids when there’s no 
work.” The lack of economic opportunity is undeniably one contributing factor in 
the rent issue and allowances are made for it by the Board, but the feeling of 
dependency on the government (‘‘we should get the houses free”) by many 
Aborigines is very significant. 

It is not possible to generalize concerning household furnishing on the Stations, 
since it ranges from a few cases where the occupants take pride in their modestly 
equipped homes to those where barely any domestic equipment exists. However, 
the material comforts of Station Aborigines do not compare favourably with that of 
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the white community. In the camps on the outskirts of towns, the Aborigines 
live under sub-standard conditions. Their humpies are constructed from opened 
kerosene tins and hessian bags with dirt floors. The household furniture is crudely 
constructed from boxes or undressed timber, and the occasional iron bed, wooden 
table or chair has usually been acquired from a rubbish tip or from whites in the 
area, particularly local farmers for whom the Aborigines have worked. Living in 
these camps has two advantages. First, no rent is payable, and, second, as most of 
the residents are engaged in seasonal work which requires a fair degree of mobility, 
they are not impeded by domestic equipment. The only Aboriginal family living 
in the central residential district in Nowra lives in a Housing Commission house 
and is required to spend a certain amount on upkeep. The weekly rent for this 
house is 50/-. In Nowra four Aboriginal families live in tents on the showground. 
They pay a weekly rent of 10/- each. These families are considered “‘ ready for 
assimilation,’’ and will eventually obtain houses to be built in Nowra by the Board. 

To understand what whites refer to as “ reckless and wasteful ’’ spending and 
improvidence by Aborigines it is necessary to examine the latter’s attitude to money. 
Whites in general desire to acquire money as a means of providing security. But 
the Aborigines do not value money as a means of protection against economic 
contingencies, but rather for its immediate purchasing power. Premeditated 
acquisition and hoarding is alien to their value system. Anything acquired is either 
personally used or shared or given away according to acknowledged rules. As 
the Aborigine is not a ruggedly individual owner of property, security for him lies 
not in accumulated personal wealth but rather in the kinship system with its 
concomitant obligations. This value still figures prominently in the hybrid value 
system which has developed among the South Coast Aborigines as a result of the 
process of acculturation. Also, in the economic and sociological sphere, kinship 
obligations still operate in their thought. Many related how they are able to help 
themselves to food or borrow any household item from relatives whenever they 
require it, and observations supported their statements. These kinship obligations 
have been kept alive partly by the economic vulnerability of the Aborigine (those 
in employment feeling obliged to assist unemployed relatives in some material 
fashion), and partly by the in-group feeling built up on the bases of common racial 
characteristics, continuity with a commom past, contiguity, and racial prejudice. 
The knowledge that one can depend upon relatives in times of economic necessity 
encourages the spending of money earned. 

Furthermore, the Aboriginal attitude to money is explained by the way in 
which the Aborigines have been made dependent upon government resources and 
the white community. Early in the acculturation process the Aborigines, deprived 
of their land and of the natural fauna by the spread of white settlement,? became 
dependent upon government bounty and the white community for their existence. 
The South Coast Aborigines have grown up with this idea of dependency on the 


3 Vide, A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Reaction and Interaction,’’ American Anthropologist, Vol. LIII, 
pp. 164-186, 1951. 
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government and know that in times of emergency such bounty will be forthcoming. 
Although the number of rations issued has been reduced over the years by the 
Aborigines’ Welfare Board as part of its policy of assimilating the Aborigines into 
the general economic system, they are nevertheless still available as a temporary 
measure in times of unemployment. Firmly believing that “ the Board can’t see 
us starve,” they feel free to spend their earnings. The unemployment benefits 
from the Commonwealth Government are available to unemployed Aborigines 
who register with the appropriate authority. This also contributes to dependency 
on government resources. Since the early days of white settlement they have become 
increasingly dependent upon the white community. This dependency is seen all 
along the South Coast. Begging from whites is not an uncommon practice, and 
organizations like the Salvation Army are subjected to constant requests from 
Aborigines for food and clothing. The knowledge that such help is available 
encourages improvidence. 

A third factor in explaining their attitude to money is the delay in introducing 
the Aborigines to a money economy. In the course of the acculturation process 
the economy for the coastal Aborigines has changed from one of nomadic food- 
gathering to one of credit economy whereby payment for work performed was usually 
made in credit against which goods could be drawn when required, and finally to 
an economy based on money but still retaining traces of the credit economy. For 
example, in the case of Child Endowment payments, the Commonwealth Authorities 
refer each application to the Aborigines’ Welfare Board for a recommendation as 
to whether endowment should be paid direct or administered by the Board on the 
endowee’s behalf. Before a recommendation is made, reports are obtained from 
local officers as to the character and reliability of the person concerned to expend 
endowment monies wholly for the benefit of the children. In the cases administered 
by the Board orders are issued on storekeepers entitling the endowee to obtain goods 
to the amount indicated. Similarly, the Aborigines’ Welfare Officer in Nowra 
administers the war pension received by one Aborigine in the district. The 
comparative recency in which the Aborigines have been introduced to money has 
not given them sufficient time in which to adopt the monetary attitudes of the 
white community. In 1950 the Aborigines’ Welfare Board initiated the policy of 
attempting to induce the Aborigines in the State to save money and to open Saving 
Bank accounts in Agencies of the Commonwealth Savings Bank to be established 
on Stations. This is regarded as of great importance in the process of their 
assimilation into the white community. This policy had not been put into effect 
on the South Coast up to 1954-1955. 


Conclusion. 

From this brief description of the economic life of the Aborigines on the South 
Coast of New South Wales the important points to emerge have been the lack of 
any successful economic assimilation for the Aborigines into the general Australian 
economic system, and, hence, their economic dependence upon the white community. 
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As a result of their lack of education and technical training, and of the racial 
prejudice on the part of the white community the Aborigines are generally denied 
participation in any but temporary, unskilled jobs. To supplement their meagre 
incomes the Aborigines claim unemployment benefits and rations from government 
sources and seek money, food and clothing from the white community and white 
charitable organizations. This dependency upon the white community takes the 
form of intelligent parasitism on the part of the Aborigines, a general stage in the 
history of white-black contact in Australia which has been named and described 
by Elkin.* 


James H. BELL. 


4A. P. Elkin, op. cit., p. 168. 








ECONOMIC LIFE OF MIXED-BLOOD COMMUNITIES IN NORTHERN NEW 
SOUTH WALES 


By MALCOLM CALLEY 


HE Aboriginal population of the extreme north-eastern corner of New South 
Wales consists almost entirely of mixed-bloods most of whom approximate 
to half-caste. Aboriginal and white contact began about one hundred years ago. 


The Aboriginal communities in this region are like others in much of New South 
Wales and Southern Queensland. To claim general validity for the results set 
out in this paper would be premature, but it seems likely that similar mechanisms 
are operative in other areas. The significant factors which cause the economic 
orientation of the mixed-blood groups to differ from that of European society are the 
general features of pre-contact Aboriginal culture, rather than regional peculiarities. 
However, in many ways, the process of culture contact has not proceeded so far on 
the extreme North Coast of New South Wales as in many other parts of the State, 
and social mechanisms can be readily recognised, which might not be so clearly 
defined elsewhere. 

The mixed-blood population is centred in three Aboriginal Stations and four 
official reserves under the control of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board. Many people 
of mixed descent are also resident in the towns and cities of the area. This paper 
is concerned chiefly with the station and reserve populations, but much of the 
following would be equally applicable to urban mixed-bloods. 


Dairy farming, raising beef cattle, growing sugar cane, bananas, and corn, 
mining precious and other minerals, and timber milling constitute the chief economic 
activities of the area. Aborigines are employed in all these industries with the 
exception of dairying, though only mining, timber milling and to a lesser extent 
cattle raising, provide more than seasonal work. 


On the large pastoral properties, labour is required for droving, mustering, 
branding and inoculating of herds, for clearing new land, erecting new fences 
and repairing existing ones. “ Scrub falling ’’, ring-barking, and fencing are year 
round activities, but they do not constitute permanent employment. The “ scrub 
faller’’ or fencer must constantly seek a new job as the one on hand is completed. 
Mustering requires few employees over relatively short periods, and corn growing, 
usually in conjunction with cattle raising, requires ‘‘ corn pullers ’”’ for only a few 
weeks during the winter months. There are few permanent jobs in this industry. 


Cane growing which is the chief industry of the southern part of the region, 
provides employment for ‘‘ cane cutters’? over only a few months each year. 


Banana growing which takes place on country otherwise too steep for agricultural 
purposes, provides employment for a limited number of “ chippers ”’. 
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Only mining at C., the Government Railways, and the saw-mills at X. and V. 
offer continuous, year-round employment. The C. mine draws about sixty per cent 
of its labour force from the adjoining Aboriginal reserve, while the X. timber mills 
employ about fifty per cent Aboriginal labour from the X. station. Few mixed. 
bloods seek employment on the Railways. 


WAGES 

Although there is some variety in the type of job held by mixed-bloods in the 
area, almost all are “ unskilled” ; only a very few are ‘‘ semi’ skilled, and perhaps 
half a dozen (none resident on stations or reserves) could be called “ skilled ’’ workers. 
Mining, timber and railway work pay fixed award rates, employees belong to the 
appropriate industrial trades union. Wages in the pastoral industry vary from 
district to district. During 1954, rates of pay for Aboriginal workers in the U. area 
were about half those demanded and received by white employees doing the same 
work. Whereas a white man received from {2 to {2/10/— per day, a mixed-blood 
was lucky to receive {1 to {1/10/- per day. Up to 10/- per day per person was 
often deducted from this wage for transport to and from the job, this even when 
five or six workers were transported together. 


Frequently Aboriginal employees were persuaded to take cheap wine (sweet 
sherry or muscat) in lieu of part of the wage due to them. This was bought for 
about 4/6 per bottle by the employer, but in determining the amount due to the 
employee, its value was reckoned at about 8/-. As the sale of liquor to Aborigines 
is prohibited under the Aborigines Protection Act, they are unable to obtain it from 
the local hotel at the correct price. Until quite recently, it was customary to pay 
Aboriginal labour in goods, chiefly beef and flour. 


In early 1955, an enquiry was held by the Department of Labour and Industry 
into working conditions and wages in the U. area. As a result, local pastoralists 
are now required to pay their Aboriginal employees full award wages. Whether 
this change will have any lasting effect on economic conditions in the U. district, 
it is too early to say. A tendency to employ only the best Aboriginal workers and 
for the rest to have even less work than before, is already discernible. Many 
pastoralists favour contract work in fencing, scrub clearing, ring barking and corn 
pulling ; the contract price offered to the mixed-blood is usually much less than 
would be acceptable to a white man. In contract cane cutting, sleeper cutting 
for the railways and timber felling for the saw mills, Aborigines are in competition 
with white workers, and receive the same rates. 

Among pastoralist employers, economic discrimination is justified by arguing 
that the mixed-blood is not worth as much as a white employee, that he does not 
work as hard and is unpunctual. Infrequently it is also argued that he has not 
as high a standard of living as a white man, and that anything beyond a bare 
subsistence wage will be spent on drink and gambling. 

The mixed-blood argues that until he is paid wages comparable to those of 
white employees, he will not work as hard; why should he do as much for less money ? 
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and how can one work on an empty belly? Though this is merely one aspect of 
a wider question of race relations in general, the statements of the employers in 
support of the system are not altogehter rationalisations. Other members of the 
white community who are not economically interested in the pastoral industries 
express similar opinions. A Railway superintendent and his chief clerk, responsible 
for the employment of Aborigines (and whites) on the maintenance of rolling stock 
in the workshops at D., the manager of a mine and the owner of a timber mill all 
agreed with the stereotype, though insisting that there were many exceptions. 
The mine manager considered about fifty per cent of his Aboriginal employees 
“* satisfactory ”, and that these were the “‘ equal of white workers”’. The Railway 
superintendent praised two individuals highly, but found the rest most “ unsatis- 
factory’. All his Aboriginal employees were members of an all-Aboriginal football 
team, and he complained that training for matches took priority over regular 
attendance at work. The men concerned were all urban mixed bloods. 


THE STATION OR RESERVE AS AN Economic Group 

The Aboriginal Station consists of a series of related families. Most of these 
families have branches reckoned either patrilineally or matrilineally on other stations 
and reserves within the tribal area, and less intensive connections with families in 
other tribal territories. The Station itself forms the largest consumption group, 
and the mother and her children the smallest. 

Those families headed by a man able to work depend almost entirely on what 
he earns for their support, though this is supplemented slightly by child endowment. 
Families which are not headed by a man (e.g. a series of children born by one woman 
to different fathers) and those whose male head is either too old or too unhealthy 
to work, depend on rations issued by the Aborigines Welfare Board, on child 
endowment, on the few shillings a week that a woman can earn as a casual domestic, 
or sometimes on age or invalid pensions. 

The second type of family comprises about 33% on the U. Station. Each 
family averages just over two children under the age of fifteen, and the average age 
of the mother is about 34 years. Just over half of these women have never had 
permanent spouses (legal or de facto) and the remainder have been deserted by their 
husbands. Very few of these women can hope for a permanent union in the future, 
and many families which now fall into the first family type will ultimately belong 
to the second. The proportion of the two family types in this community is fairly 
constant, and the legality of a union does not seem to be a significant factor in 
its stability. 

The first type of family, in which there is a male bread-winner, would at U. 
average under £5 per week income over the year. Very few men can earn more 
than £7/10/— per week, and there are always long periods of unemployment, voluntary 
andenforced. Probably longer periods of unemployment will cancel out the economic 
benefit to be expected from the recent increase in wages. Work, for which a 
pastoralist would have once employed an Aborigine, he will now do himself, or else 
he will give preference to a white employee. 
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The income is something the same at D.U. and D., but considerably higher 
at X. and C., where timber or mine work yield wages of between {12 and {18 per 
week. In the last two areas, the average income (taking periods of unemployment 
into consideration) would be about {£8 to {9 per week. It is significant that at U 
the Station handy-man (employed by the Welfare Board at {10 per week) was the 
subject of envy, whereas at X., he was not even mentioned as having a good job. 

On these wages, a wife and an average of three children live. Nor is a child 
economically independent immediately upon leaving school. Few males and 
considerably fewer females can find employment under the age of eighteen. As one 
father expressed it, ““I don’t expect them to make more than picture money.” 
He was keeping three adolescent sons, and his half-brother was supporting two. 

Adolescent children are not the only economic liability of the mixed-blood 
wage earner. Relatives, unemployed, unemployable, or temporarily without money 
are constantly seeking financial help or are inviting themselves to meals. He may 
be asked to feed two or three children during the absence of parents, or these might 
be sent along to be fed when the parents have insufficient food for them. Only in 
a minority of cases do people realize that this is going on, and fewer still complain 
about it. It is noticeable that even those who do complain, continue to play 
their part in the pattern. 

Borrowing and counter-borrowing are modern reflections of the native kinship 
system. Reciprocity is no longer determined strictly by the particular relationship 
between two people, but rather by the proximity of the relationship, and the strength 
of the bond differs from family to family. Generally the basic principle of the 
equivalence of siblings of the same sex is the determinant in contemporary behaviour. 
This means, in practice, that one borrows from or expects one’s children to be fed 
by one’s brothers or one’s wife’s sisters. Certainly, a similar bond exists between 
siblings of the opposite sex, and among the younger people at least, there is a 
tendency for the children of these to be called ‘‘ son and daughter”. This is an 
interesting aspect of the breakdown of geographic exogamy ; people who once could 
not have belonged to the same local group, now do, and the kin system is being 
modified to suit the new conditions. 

In the North Coast area, probably more so than anywhere else in the State, 
the indigenous kinship system is still very much alive, and because the old patterns 
of ritual obligation, avoidance and authority have largely broken down, it tends 
to be interpreted predominantly in economic terms. It is no longer feasible to 
avoid one’s sister, but the bond of blood can still be expressed by a willingness 
to lend her money. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear that in these mixed-blood communities 
the biological family is far from being a discrete self-supporting unit, nor is it 
necessarily the same as the economic family. An important corollary of the kinship 
system is the frequency with which children are “adopted”. The form of 
adoption practiced is rather different from its European equivalent, for the child, 
it may only mean going to live next door, no real severance of relations with the 
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actual parents occurring. Besides expressing kin solidarity, adoption also plays 
an important part in strengthening it. It is significant that it is not necessarily 
the families who are most prosperous who have adopted children. Very frequently 
old age pensioners in their sixties and seventies, with grown and married families, 
will adopt young children of relations. 


This brings us to what is perhaps the most important aspect of the problem, 
the approach to the birth and rearing of children. In very few families are children 
considered as an economic asset or liability. They are not something one can 
“ afford” or “ not afford ’’ ; their more or less regular arrival is taken for granted, 
and the rearing of a large family is very nearly a condition of existence like eating 
and sleeping. For this reason, no interest is shown in methods of birth control. 
The only technique used at all is coitus interruptus, and this in casual liasons rather 
than among married couples. The bearing and rearing of children continues until 
the menopause ; pregnancy is of more or less regular occurrence, not something 
experienced once or twice in a lifetime. The infant mortality rate is very high, 
hardly a woman on X station has not lost one or more children. In one family of 
fifteen, only three reached maturity. In another family, only three children 
remain of a family of eight. Such instances are even more usual at U. and C. 
Miscarriages, also are frequent, and sometimes, induced. 


If a mixed-blood is prosperous, he will often rear his own and someone else’s 
children as well ; if he is so destitute as to be unable to feed all his children, he may 
pass some of them on to a relative, either “‘ lending” or “ giving’ them to him. 
Generally, one rears as many children as possible. 


ABSENTEE WORKERS 

Many young men in their late teens and early twenties leave the home station 
to seek work in one of the cities or large towns. At U. two men went touring with 
a circus and at X., nearly all male members of certain families have at some period 
in their lives toured with boxing troupes. This happens as frequently at X., where 
there is well paid employment, as at U. where there is none. The economic is 
only one factor involved in this pattern. It is felt by the older people that it is 
fitting that a young man should leave home at this age to broaden his outlook. 
This is regarded as a period of “ sowing wild oats”’ before the responsibility of 
marriage and a family are undertaken. Furthermore, this is the only manner 
in which a degree of exogamy can be achieved in communities that still frown on the 
union of even distant relatives. Wives are frequently brought home from 
surrounding tribal areas, or less frequently, the family settles in the wife’s home 
country or in the city. 

Even when marriage commences as matrilocal, it is still highly likely that the 
family will return to the husband’s home country ultimately, sometimes even after 
a period of ten or twenty years. This amounts to the preservation of one aspect 
of the Old Rule, under which marriage was with someone from ‘ long way away ”’. 
The kinship aspect of this has been entirely forgotten even by the older people, 
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but the essential principles of lineage, and therefore dialect exogamy have been 
preserved. Even in those cases in which marriage takes place between two people 
brought up on the same station, it is usually found that one or both of their families 
have immigrated from another tribal or lineage territory. 


This period spent away from the home territory also has a parallel in the 
initiation journey of the young men before the breakdown of the men’s cult. It is 
significant that this journey was regarded as both a period of training in religious 
and social behaviour and as a tour of other groups during which marriages could 
be arranged. The type of experience gained is now of an alien culture, but the 
essential social function remains the same. 


Girls of this age also take jobs away from home. Parents justify this by saying 
that a girl who is idle on a station will certainly “ get into trouble”. Actually 
the reverse is true. On the station, most of the males are fairly close relations, 
and so are forbidden as sex mates ; off the station, almost any man is a possible 
partner. This is borne out by the frequency with which girls bear their first child 
while working away from home. Usually it is adopted by another relative, or 
placed in an institution and does not form part of the later family. Sometimes 
these late adolescent affairs develop into permanent unions, mostly patrilocal, 
and always so, in the few cases in which the spouse is a white man. 


Under the Old Rule in this area, it appears that some form of segregation 
and instruction of young girls took place around the time of the first menstruation, 
but it was certainly not as intensive and protracted as with the boys, and does not 
seem to have been considered as socially significant. None of the old women now 
living passed through these ceremonies, and it seems that they ceased some two 
generations earlier than did male initiation. 


It would be tenuous to argue that the present custom among late adolescent 
gitls of going away to work is rooted in the Old Rule. It is primarily a matter of 
economic necessity, and an expression of the revolution in the status of women 
which has taken place since first contact with the alien culture. Whereas there 
is a little work available for the adolescent boy, there is none for the adolescent 
girl. Among local farmers and townspeople, there is little demand for domestic 
labour ; what there is is casual, and preference is always given to older women. 
Often only a particular woman, who has been found satisfactory in the past, will 
be employed and if she is not available, domestic help is done without. 


The girl who remains on the station, has only one source of income, amateur 
prostitution. This is intermittent and would not earn more than a few shillings 
a week. Custom comes chiefly from old age pensioners, or those who, for a variety 
of reasons are unable to obtain a sex mate. Young and vigorous men usually 
find it fairly easy to obtain satisfaction without payment. A pensioner can obtain 
a girl to sleep with for an average of 2/6 at X., or if he is too senile to have actual 
intercourse, he may buy the right to fondle her for a few pence. It goes without 
saying that the girl resident on a station where she has few relatives, perhaps as a 
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ward of the Aborigines’ Welfare Board, can find a larger clientele, than the girl 
who belongs to the kin group. 

Prostitution to white men is very unusual, particularly in this age group, and 
a stigma attaches to this form of promiscuity that does not attach to other forms. 
Only one family at X., exploited the possibilities of a large camp of coloured service- 
men in the D. area during the war. Prostitution is mainly a mechanism by which 
wealth is distributed within the group; very seldom does it increase the revenue 
of the group from outside sources. 


ECONOMICS AND HOUSING 

Different from the departure of unattached young men to work in other areas 
is the constant ebb and flow of married men to and from the stations. This takes 
place in all areas, but seemingly for different reasons. In U., it is because there is 
insufficient work in the immediate district ; in X., it is because many of the men 
are not used to timber work or consider it too heavy or too dangerous. These 
include nearly all the men who have married women from the station and whose 
marriages are matrilocal. Frequently, they return to their own tribal area to work. 
Many of these seek seasonal employment over the Queensland border, chiefly on 
peanut farms in the Kingaroy area. 


At U., the main outlet is the mine at C. some forty miles away. The aboriginal 
reserve at C. offers no housing whatever, the few tin and bark humpies in which the 
small permanent population lives being already overcrowded. Few men are willing 
to exchange the comparatively good housing of the U. Station for regular work 
in the mine. Most married couples are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
benefits of prompt medical attnetion for themselves and their children which life 
on a station offers. 

For many men in the U. area, life is a constant vascillation between the attraction 
of high regular wages and the counter attraction of accommodation far superior 
to anything they could ever buy or rent themselves. Periods of regular employment 
in the mine are punctuated by periods of inactivity on the U. Station. The absence 
of direct public transport between the two townships makes the return of the husband 
at weekends very difficult, so that regular work means the separation of husband 
and wife over long periods. 

The modern mixed-blood family is not particularly stable even when economic 
conditions favour stability. When husband and wife are separated over long periods, 
the chance of serious infidelity increases. I recorded one case of a husband returning 
from his work on the railway every night, a distance of some fifty miles to make 
certain of his wife’s affections. Few of the women whose husbands were absent 
working in Queensland during the winter of 1954, failed to have affairs during their 
absence, and two at least of these affairs, resulted in pregnancy. 

Work on the railways, either on the track, or in the railway workshops at D. 
(which provides only a limited number of positions) and employment by the Forestry 
Commission possess the added disadvantage of necessitating residence away from 
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the Aboriginal communities. Workers in the C. mine do not find it hard to become 
a part of the C. mixed-blood community in which most already have relatives, 
but the railway worker, even if he is able to find accommodation for his family 
in railway tents, must face considerable social isolation. Certainly this isolation 
is one reason prompting young people to renounce well paid jobs in the city or in 
one of the large country towns in favour of economic depression on an Aboriginal 
Station. 


OTHER Factors LEADING TO UNEMPLOYMENT 

These difficulties in finding employment apply only to some of the Aboriginal 
communities in the area. They do not explain the high rate of unemployment 
on those stations in districts where jobs are fairly easily obtained. Even at X., 
many men able to work can be seen lounging about the Station during the week. 
To simply dismiss these as “lazy” as do most white employers, assists little in 
understanding the problem which is best expressed in terms of differences from the 
white community at large in cultural tradition and value systems. 


Before white contact, and for a considerable period afterwards, the Aborigines 
were hunters and food gatherers. Few of the articles of diet could be stored over 
long periods, or carried from one camping place to the next. Economic conditions 
militated against accumulation of material possessions. Many of the older generation 
in modern mixed-blood communities grew up in this era before white contact had 
seriously disrupted the native economy, and it is the values of this era that have 
been transmitted to the young adult generation of the present day. One works 
to provide sufficient food to ward off hunger, and sufficient blankets to be warm at 
night. Work is strictly a means to an end, an activity undertaken with a definite 
purpose in view and discontinued as soon as this purpose is achieved. 


In addition, work is undertaken to gain leisure. Having earned enough money 
to provide food for the week, one has purchased the right to idleness until an empty 
pocket makes further effort necessary. This might be summed up by saying that 
for many, or perhaps most, of these people, leisure is regarded as being the normal 
state, and work, something which regrettably interferes with it. Economic ambition 
beyond the supply of what the white Australian would consider rather less than the 
bare necessities of life is very rare. Economic pre-eminence does not confer the 
same degree of prestige that it does in the white community. The thrifty Aborigine 
probably gains more respect from the white community than he does from his own 
people. 

For most members of the community, even modest ambitions are considered 
far out of reach. Few people even consider the possibility of buying a refrigerator 
or a motor-car. Those who do achieve such ambitions are certainly regarded as 
unusual, perhaps even queer. Generally such successes are looked upon as being 
the result of good luck rather than of thrift or hard work. Most mixed-bloods 
will express a wish for such luxuries, but effort is rarely made to obtain them. A 
causal connection between economic effort and economic success is not fully 
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recognised ; prosperity is the lot of the white man and few mixed-bloods comprehend 
or bother to enquire why this is so. 

In the final reckoning the difference from the white community lies in the 
evaluation of time. There is certainly a distinction between the “ideal” or 
“ theoretical” evaluation of time and its actual evaluation as indicated in white 
behaviour patterns. There is a noticeable tendency for the white man to compare 
actual Aboriginal behaviour with “ideal”’ white behaviour to the former’s 
disadvantage. For the white man, ideally, time is money; it is something that 
is expended with an end in view. He is paid for time. Every minute wasted by 
an employee is money lost by his employer. He who does most in the least time 
is the person who is valued in the communtiy. He who breaks the law may be 
imprisoned for a period commensurate with the seriousness for his offence; he ‘‘ does 
time ’’. Probably most members of the white community fall short of this ideal 
in their everyday behaviour, but the important thing is its recognition. 


The Aborgine fails to appreciate the importance of time in the economic life 
in which he is bound to participate. Schedules and working hours had no more 
place in the old life than did watches and clocks. The native language, though 
possessing past and future tenses, has only one word for tomorrow and yesterday. 
It would have been very difficult to count higher than four or to express quantity 
with any accuracy. Time was measured by the position of the sun ; day commenced 
with sunrise and night with sunset. One day was like the next. If there was 
no food, one gathered it ; when there was sufficient, there was no incentive to gather 
more. 

Under the Old Rule, the only occasions requiring a surplus were the great 
religious festivals, the initiation ceremonies. Likewise to-day, among followers 
of the Pentecostal Christian movement, a “rally” or “ convention”’ occasions 
greater economic effort on the part of all members of the congregation. Food 
has to be purchased to feed the visitors, new clothes and hand-bills paid for. 

The effect of this tradition on the behaviour of the modern mixed-blood can 
hardly be overstressed. Few families on U. station own a clock, and the bus between 
station and township must needs wait while passengers get dressed for town. 
Employers mostly call with cars or utilities to pick up their Aboriginal labour. 
One bus, hired to carry a party from X. to U. for a funeral, waited three-quarters 
of an hour for prospective passengers to finish breakfast and dress for the occasion- 
It finally arrived at U. long after the funeral had finished. The railway 
superintendent at D. found the unpunctuality of his employees the chief cause for 
complaint. 

When Q.N. of U. Station was released from gaol after serving a sentence of 
three months for assault, he resolved to turn over a new leaf and keep out of trouble 
in the future. The reason for this was not that a period in gaol represented an 
economic loss, or that being gaoled occasioned a loss of prestige, but that the large 
gaol at H. was not as comfortable, or the treatment meted out to prisoners nearly 
as humane as was the case with the town lock-ups in which he had been confined 
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for drunkenness on numerous previous occasions. “If you give cheek you get 
beaten up, and if you don’t give cheek you get beaten up just the same... . I did 
not like that gaol.” Periods spent in gaol for minor offences, chiefly drunkenness, 
are not nearly such a serious occurrence for the mixed-blood as for the average 
white man, simply because time is not evaluated by him in economic terms to nearly 
the same extent. 

There is no doubt that distaste for the Western evaluation of time as implied 
by regular employment is one reason for the large number of mixed-bloods who 
take up boxing, professional or amateur, as a means of making a living. Many of 
the young men at X. consider themselves first and foremost to be boxers ; casual 
jobs are taken merely as supplementary sources of income, when there are no bouts 
offering. Probably one reason why few of these men ever become first class boxers 
is that they regard the period between one fight and the next as a holiday, as a time 
to enjoy prize money, rather than as a time to train for the next fight. Even boxing 
is a means of earning leisure, a means of quickly ensuring sufficient food and clothing 
for a considerable period, rather than as a career in which advancement might 
be achieved. 

At X., boxing in Brisbane has the added attraction that it confers a certain 
degree of social prestige in the mixed-blood community. A good boxer probably 
has more prestige than has a good worker. In dealings with the white community, 
boxing also confers some distinction. This is particularly evident in the frequency 
with which young Aboriginal boxers are able to have sexual relations with white 
women in Brisbane. These affairs are certainly not always with prostitutes, 
but often with young fight fans who idolize boxers in the same way that other 
adolescents idolize American crooners. Once again, the attraction of boxing is far 
from being entirely economic. 

The foregoing description is of actual mixed-blood behaviour and this is seldom 
evaluated by them in terms of the white man’s ideal economic pattern. In so far 
as there is any ideal behaviour, it is a romanticised version of the Old Rule, a 
nostalgic rememberance of the time when there was plenty of game in the unfenced 
bush and abundant fish in the rivers. Every bit as important, it is the remembrance 
of a period when kinship obligations were correctly discharged, sexual behaviour 
governed by strict rules, and the young treated their seniors with respect. The 
significance of these different ideal patterns in the white and mixed-blood communities 
is far reaching, the one looks to the future ; life is a progress. The other looks to 
the past and to the present ; life is a process. 


EXPENDITURE PATTERNS 
It has been seen that the income of the average mixed-blood family is very 
much less than that of the average white family whose bread-winner is engaged 
on similar work. The economic gulf between the Aborigine and the white is farther 
aggravated by a difference in expenditure patterns between the two groups. The 
money that the former earns is not used to maintain or increase the standard of 
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living of the family in quite the same way as among whites. The benefits derived 
are more immediate than ultimate. Possibly this characterization of the mixed- 
blood group is too thoroughgoing. The tendency again is to compare actual 
Aboriginal behaviour with ideal white behaviour to the Aborigines’ disadvantage. 
From another point of view, the Aborigine is being compared with a section only 
of the white community, the ‘‘ middle classes.” That there are large sub-groups 
within the white community whose economic outlook resembles that of the Aborigines 
in at least some respects is indicated by the readiness with which Aborigines adapt 
to the life of a city slum. 

Money is seldom used to achieve social prestige by conspicious display. In 
fact, there seems to be a definite secretiveness about the amount of money possessed. 
There are two factors involved here. Firstly, when it is known that an individual 
has money, he will certainly be asked by relatives for loans or gifts. Secondly, 
under the Old Rule, prestige depended only incidently on economic prowess, there 
was not the same necessary connection between the two that almost invariably 
prevails in an industrial society. The secretiveness regarding the possession of 
money is paralleled by a secretiveness about the possession of an exemption 
certificate ; the reason in the latter case is that anyone who is exempted from the 
provisions of the Protection Act forbidding the sale of liquor to Aborigines is 
constantly being asked to obtain liquor for those who are not exempted. On many 
occasions, I have been asked to take charge of money as the owner doubted his 
ability to deny loans to relatives. 

One more factor deserves consideration. The difference in income between 
the most prosperous and the most impoverished family is not great enough to render 
differences in living standard really apparent. One family lives below subsistence 
level, the other slightly above it. In neither case is there a surplus for conspicuous 
display. 

On U. Station where the average wage over the year is under £5 per week, 
there is obviously little over after the bare necessities of food and clothing have been 
purchased. Gambling by the men means that wives and children must go hungry, 
and it is significant that this is a major cause for marital disputes. When gambling 
does occur, stakes are necessarily small. However what money is saved on gambling 
is spent on bus and taxi fares, on admission to picture shows, on sweets for the 
children, and on vast quantities of soft drinks for both adults and children. The 
major item of expenditure (apart from food) is travel. Social visits are made to 
other stations or to see relatives in the towns (sometimes in hospital). Even if 
buses are taken, the cost of these trips is quite high, but frequently twenty, thirty 
or even a hundred miles is travelled by taxi. The fact that nearly all taxi drivers 
demand payment for the return trip also, makes the cost of these trips even greater. 


At X., where wages are higher, a taxi plies back and forth between station and 
township almost constantly, in spite of a bus service to town and back at times 
convenient for shopping. One case was recorded of an old man spending {1 in taxi 
fares to collect 30/- in wages owing to him ; the taxi had to take a very round-about 
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route owing to bad roads, and the debt could have been collected by walking about 
a mile along a bush track. Another case involved a fifteen year old girl, who after 
her first confinement, spent £5 in returning to the station in a taxi, whereas a bus 
would have cost less than {1. As the girl was penniless, two grandfathers, a 
grandmother and an uncle contributed the necessary money. Owners of cars or 
utilities on the X. Station have to choose between their own economic benefit and 
their obligations to kin. They are constantly being asked to take relatives to 
football matches, to hospital, or on shopping trips. Payment is always promised, 
but seldom eventuates. The liking for travel has its kin aspects. 

An important aspect of inter-station visiting is the journeys undertaken by 
members of the Pentecostal cult. At least twice a month, the whole congregation 
of X. hires a bus and travels to another station to “‘ have Christian fellowship ”’. 
These trips cost from £1 to 30/- per head in fares plus money spent on food, sweets 
and soft drinks. At X. this would not represent such a major item of expenditure, 
but at U., one wonders where the money comes from. 

Considering the demands on the family budget, it is not surprising that very 
little can be spent on what the white community at large would consider essential 
comforts. At X., perhaps only two families are undernourished. At U., however, 
the standard of nutrition is very low indeed. Many children are given “‘ bread 
and dip ”’ (damper or bread dipped in thin gravy) three meals a day. Only two 
families on the station make a practice of cooking any other vegetable than potatoes. 
This is partly because vegetables tend to be very expensive, and partly because of 
cultural categories that class meat and bread as “‘ food ’’, but vegetables as luxuries 
or “‘ trimmings ”’. 

At U., there are about fifty-four beds among between one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and forty permanent residents. In this reckoning, a double bed 
is counted as equivalent to two single beds. Even though several children may 
occupy a single bed, it still means that many people must sleep on the floor. Many 
families use the spring section of the bed alone as a compromise between alien and 
indigenous sleeping habits. At X., there are ninety-one beds in a population of 
about one hundred and forty. Here just half the population use sheets, but at 
U., probably not a quarter do so. In both stations, in nearly all families, blankets 
are supplemented by wheat sacks in winter. This practice does not seem to vary 
significantly with the economic prosperity of the family. In summer, most men 
sleep completely naked, in winter they often sleep fully clothed, or at least in the 
grey flannel singlets which are popular among the older male members of these 
communities. Pyjamas issued by the Board to ration recipients are frequently 
treated as extra clothing. Children go to school wearing a pyjama jacket in place 
of a shirt ; old men wear their everyday clothes over their pyjamas. 


Whereas whites depend exclusively on sufficient bedclothes to keep them warm 
at night, for many, perhaps most mixed-bloods, the fire is still the main source of 
warmth. On any winter’s night, on any of the far North Coast stations, someone 
can be heard chopping wood. The camp-fire of the old days has been replaced by 
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the fire-bucket on X. station. This stands in the middle of the room and the family 
huddles around it. On U. station, social gatherings still take place around an 
open fire in the back-yard. Ceilings and furnishings are blackened by the smoke 
from the fire-bucket, and the Board’s officers discourage its use in the new houses 
at U. 

The Aborigines’ Welfare Board issues clothing to those considered indigent ; 
other people have to buy it. There is some variation in the standard of dress and in 
the number of changes that an individual may possess. Nearly all can boast 
“best clothes ’”’—in the case of men, a fairly new shirt, a tie, a blue suit and a pair 
of shoes. These clothes will be worn on visits to large cities, to church, and sometimes 
to dances. The life of such clothing is rather short, chiefly because of living 
conditions. When a mixed-blood stays overnight with friends or relatives in town 
or on another station or reserve, he seldom takes night attire or blankets, but sleeps 
by the fire fully clothed. 


Everyday clothing is usually very ragged particularly among the men, and 
in the case of some men, most women, and all children, excludes shoes. This is 
not entirely a question of economics, but parly one of cultural tradition. An 
Aborigine who wears shoes is often said to ‘“‘ be like a white man”’. Even in mid- 
winter at X., where frosts lasting until nearly mid-day are quite common, children 
go barefoot, sometimes rubbing feet and legs with olive oil to keep out the cold. 
Olive oil is the modern equivalent of the animal fat used in the same way prior 
to white contact. 


The purchase of clothing usually takes place in one of the neighbouring large 
towns, and the quality is often quite good. One man at U. always had his trousers 
tailored to measure, and several families both here and at X. bought exclusively 
by mail order from as far afield as Adelaide. 


Household furniture is very scanty indeed in many of the houses at U. There 
are very often insufficient chairs to seat all members of the family, and one house 
even lacks a table ; food is eaten squatting before the fire. In all but a few homes 
on this station, kitchen appliances are few and of the poorest quality, Food is eaten 
from tin or enamel plates. As often as not, and nearly always among children, 
no knives and forks are used. A jam tin is the standard drinking vessel. Enamel 
mugs are common, but china cups most uncommon, as are saucers. At least two 
women commonly mix damper on the kitchen floor. 


During the early part of my field work on this station, nearly all the houses 
were lit by slush lamps (a naked wick protruding from a jam tin of kerosene). Later 
two families bought kerosene mantel lamps. The manifest reason for the purchase of 
one of these lamps was the necessity for a ‘reasonably good light at the religious 
meetings ; the congregation had to be able to read their Bibles and hymn books. 
This lamp certainly would not have been purchased had the owner not been converted. 
At X., the standard and variety of household utensils is somewhat, but not very much 
higher. The average is the same, but there are more outstanding individuals with 
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many material possessions; some of these also have quite large bank accounts, 
in two cases, over £400. 

The important point is this very homogeneity in living standards despite the 
disparity in average income between the stations. The implication is that the 
standard of living of these communities is not solely a function of financial prosperity, 
but is, in part, a heritage from the Old Rule. From camping in the bush the mixed- 
blood has come to camp in a house on a station. In very few cases does he try 
to make the building in which he lives a “ home’’. Home is a word seldom heard 
in this context, though it may be used of the station as a whole, as more or less 
synonomous with “ mission ” or “ institution ’’. Attached to a locality the mixed- 
blood certainly is; among the older people this amounts to a kind of mystic 
identification with a lineage territory, but attachment to, or pride in, a building 
israre. Ultimately this is also an aspect of the extended kinship system, particularly 
of the principle of equivalence of brothers and sisters. 

The life of the mixed-blood child does not centre so intensively around the home 
of the biological parents as does the life of the white child. He feels just as much 
“at home ”’ in the house of a female or male relative whom he calls ‘‘ mother ”’ or 
“ father ’’ and who calls him “ son ” as he does in his own home. There is no sharp 
distinction between ‘‘ my home ”’ and other dwellings, this being aggravated by the 
close proximity of relatives in the station community. 

To sum up ; the economic life of the mixed-bloods on the North Coast is partly 
the result of scarcity of employment, and discrimination by white employers, which 
jn some areas permits only bare subsistence. It is also a function of the old cultural 
tradition which continues to influence modern Aboriginal life in many different 
ways. Western economic activity does not confer the same degree of prestige as 
in the white community, and in itself is not fully recognized as a social end, nor 
does the individual benefit from his own efforts to the same extent as does the white 
man. This is partly because of the continuing influence of the extended kinship 
system, and partly because of expenditure patterns differing from those which are 
usual in the white community. 

It is the group life as a whole which displays significant differences from the 
white norm (or perhaps ideal) and it is impossible to consider isolated aspects, 
unpunctuality, wastefulness, willingness to share with kin, apart from this 
background. In this area at least, mixed-blood society seems to have achieved a 
degree of stability which though leaning heavily on the logic and outlook on life of 
the indigenous tradition, is yet quite well adapted to the white community that 
encompasses it on all sides. 

This description is necessarily a static one, but it should not be forgotten that 
mixed-blood culture is changing at least as fast as is white Australian culture as a 
whole. The internal consistency which I postulate for these communities does not 
mean that the process of culture contact has been halted, but rather than it is now 
taking place without, or with diminished, social disorganization. 


MALCOLM CALLEY. 
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By A. P. ELKIN 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XXVI, No. 2) 


THE NGURLMAG OR UWARA 


Records 26A, 26B, 25B (cut iv) 
When discussing ceremonies on one occasion with Lamderod, he referred to 
yaldjolbo, “‘ The Old Woman,” and then, on my showing interest, added that his 
country, the Djauan, had three “ Sundays” or big ceremonies, the Uwara, the 
Lorgan and the Kunapipi. The first was concerned with yaldjolbo, and the third 
is also usually referred to as “The Old Woman.” It belongs to the Roper and 
Victoria River tribes but has spread to Arnhem Land—trecently, to Oenpelli. The 
Uwara belongs to the Ngalgbun and more northern tribes ; it is the equivalent of 
the Oenpelli Ubar ceremony, and had spread south through the Ngalgbun to the 
Djauan. The basic myth of the Ngurlmag is about “‘ our Mother from earliest 
times,’’ who coming to western Arnhem Land from the islands to the north, left 
spirit children to become the ancestors of the different tribes, and allotted to them 
their countries and languages. In the north, a hollow log is prepared and beaten 
as a drum to call the men to the sacred ground. The latter, in some versions, and 
also the drum symbolize the mother’s womb, and the ceremony is one of re-birth. 


There were two main Djauan centres for the Ngurlmag: at the head of the 
Katherine and at Bilwan, the head of Chambers Creek, west of Djaralak (Beswick 
aboriginal cattle station).!* 


Lamderod had not seen the ceremony since his grandfather’s time, 2nd only 
knew the song—actually a small fraction of the chanting, which is recorc« | (Record 
26A). He learnt it from his father. He does not possess or know the ritual, but 
remembers a few features. A long galoroy, bamboo (didjeridu), was played all night. 
A “high” stone building, dja:li, was erected, and a big block of stone, guradj, 
figured in the rites, on which much human arm and leg blood and kangaroo blood 
was made to run. Such blood was called na:gurbin. Further, the initiand was 
made to put his feet, each on a stone about nine inches high, and adopt a sitting 
posture, although no seat was provided. The stones were in such a position that 
his legs were in one line. Then the headman hit him across the thighs. Thus 
stones played an important part in the ritual, but the significance is not yet known. 


12 Lamderod connected the word Uwara with the long twisted beard which the headman 
affected at the ceremony. Moustache is adjauwur. The Lorgan, the second of the three cere- 
monies mentioned in the text, is a burial ritual. 
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The notice of a Uwara was given by two messengers, na:do‘mi, who went round 
to the various camps. Having come to a camp, and given their message, they 
climbed a tree and sang: 

batnema linjanal lima-ja. 

The women responded: g2ibo! goibo ! 

And again : nalaia-ga ! dimaia-ga:, to which the women made the same response, 
gribo !, that is amongst the Djauan, In the northern tribes, the response was gitba:. 

A third song was heard by the women: 

golabingo lobingo golododo jana jamaie. 

Every morning at the Uwara place, as the “ big star’ rose, two men were sent 
out hunting, while a special chant was sung, namolin garanila nabambolmi baraianmi. 
They killed two kangaroos, a male and a female, and as they raised them to their 
shoulders, the headman arrived and told them the young initiands were waiting. 
The latter stretched their hands out, and he put the kangaroos on their palms, 
because they were not allowed to hunt. All present clapped their hands, and the 
young men let the kangaroos drop to the ground. They could then eat. 


Lamderod’s recordings : 


The Uwara Record 26A 
nagargar(I) garinilaia namorliy garawobo djidj bayai bayai djauwobmi barai ayi 
namorlen garaworboe garanila djauwobmi barai-ayi djel nadjalg garanila. 

(r) Hawk. 

Secret song at Uwara place: falsetto voice 

la la la na:molin garau woboji na:molin garau wobopi 

bu bu bu (representing the didjeridu calling). 

Lamderod describes on the recording the huntsmen getting the kangaroos and 
putting them on the initiands’ hands. He then found that he had forgotten the 
songs, but said that the Uwara, or [)urlma:g, as it is called in the Ngalgbun tribe, 
might still be held in Laiwonga’s country, Djambar, up Bulman way. I then saw 
Laiwonga, who sang the following DJurlma:g chants at old Beswick on 29th May, 
1952. With him were his special friend, Paltu, and Lamderod. We went well away 
from the camp so that there would not be any chance of the sound carrying that far. 
Normally, he would have been accompanied by a didjeridu, but the right man was 
not present, and the main object was to get a permanent record of the chanting. 
Several ‘“‘ summarized ”’ texts were obtained at the time, but a week later, it was 
possible to re-play the recording and to get a verbatim transcription of most of it. 

The feat of memory entailed in this chanting is remarkable. It follows the 
‘‘ Dreaming ”’ line through Ngalgbun and into Djauan country, mentioning the 
names of places of mythological significance, and animals and objects and events 
associated with them. The Ngurlmag may be considered to consist of historical 
and ritual psalms. The former record the travels and route of the Ngurlmag (as 
D 
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Dreaming) through the tribal territories, and the latter describe, and therefore 
preserve, the ritual. 

The following summarizes the general meaning of the “ psalms.” Translation 
is difficult because of the special words used and the esoteric meanings given to words 
in secret contexts. 


Verse 1 refers to the Ngalgbun country of the Songman Wororgoimi, with its 
dry stretches and its waters, its honey bees and the kangaroos in the plains, and 
those which camp in the rocky hills. There, too, the ritual “ house” or shade is 
built with bamboo “ posts,” and the ritual stone is set on which the Ngurlmag 
initiands squat to receive the kangaroos which the early morning huntsmen have 
speared, while biting their “ dilly” or “ power” bags. 

The theme is developed in 1a. The Ngurlmag moves from the Bolung or 
Rainbow country in north-west Ngalgbun territory towards Oenpelli, through 
Ngalgbun and Djauan tribal territories, but centres on Bundulmuru in the Bulman 
region, Songman Laiwonga’s country. The kangaroo and emu are hunted amidst 
the ant-hills. The former are seen biting the grass and hopp’ng around with full 
stomachs. Jabiru strut around the big billabong and the flying foxes swish around 
their ‘‘ camps.” Nor are the bees missing. In the midst of the description of the 
country the ritual is not forgotten. The “shade” place, built of “ cross-beams ”’ 
on forked posts and bark, is sung and the hunters carry their shovel spears. 


(2) We approach the Djauan territory and see small birds sitting on the 
kangaroos, and the opossum eating bush plums. There, too, is the red ochre place, 
a woman’s Dreaming centre at a string of billabongs, edible beans and the honey bee. 
We see also old Djauan men and women wearing loincloths and young women with 
babies. And there are the hot cooking stones for “ roasting ” the kangaroos. 


(3) We are in Djauan country at the head of the Katherine river where the 
bamboos rustle; it is rain country, made by Bolung the Rainbow serpent. The 
rainbird darts about and the crows cry out. These Djauan were born in the white 
man’s country and have shelters covered with stringy bark. A ceremonial fire has 
been lit, and the kangaroo will be cooked as part of the secret ritual. 


(4) The song is now of the Djauan people’s country between Flying Fox Creek 
and Mainoru where the turkey walks over the plains amidst the ant-hills, of the 
country near Maiwog made by the sand-ridge goanna, of Namaram the “ creation ”’ 
of a small tree-goanna, and of a small bird’s country near ‘‘ Thompson’s.” Then 
the Ngurlmag having gone back to Bundi (beyond Flying Fox Creek) and heard the 
white cockatoo calling, comes to the hilly country above Beswick Creek. Nearby 
are the (stone) caves of the flying fox and the Rainbow “ Dreaming ” country, and 
the “road” of the big eaglehawk. In this rocky country the dingo prowls, and 
down along on the flood plain the jabiru strolls. 


(5) This is a ritual “‘ psalm” of the messengers summoning the groups to the 
festival, and (6) a high-pitched psalm of the Ngurlmag, as Emu, travelling from 
Anjuwul to Anmara. This theme is continued in (7), while (8) and (9) refer mainly 
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to the bringing in of the kangaroo and dropping it ritually on the initiand’s hands. 
In addition, in (8, iii) and (9, iv) the chant refers to the Baby-Dreaming waterhole, 
which is also the abode of sirens, who tempt men but seldom can be caught. And so 
these excerpts of the Ngulmag proceed to the close, referring back at times to various 
‘‘ Dreamings,”’ especially the great djabiru travelling Dreaming (or myth). 


Features of the chanting are the introductory gala la la la in each section and 


subsection, and the imitation of the didjeridu (didji-bun) by the Songman to indicate 
the end of a section. 


Records 26A (cut it), 26B, 25B (cut iv) 
gina nandja gala la la la gina nandja Wororgoimi gina nandja ma:bilindjy 
country Songman dry country 
djebo gunia guygudul bornauan nauewuna djayginan wug-wug. 
water river honey-bee “ talk ”’ 
gala la la la gina nandja gunat guygudul djalbimbim buni djalbia-moro 

spear shovel-spear 
gunia guygudul djolira wam wam buns ma-bilindjt 

camp (of plains kangaroo) large country 
wonauworna ja la mobmigalwana jarawudu wudu miridiy bala djalbu-warbua 
little tree bamboo posts(r) house spear 
ma:bilindji gunia gunmoidjmi gunia gunmoidjmi bouayal-jayal ma:bilindji 
dilly bag cloud 

waga wagaymi quru yurwemi djada 
grass (Kangaroo eats) (Kangaroo) goes back and forth stone(2) 
djadadini barauwul nina djada 
(where Kangaroo camps) (Kangaroo) climbs up hill (goes back) stone 
djadami 
place. 
(1) Posts of the ritual ‘“ hut” or ‘“ shade.” 


(2) The ritual stone. 
ga la la la la gina nandja ma:bili gu‘njir (gunia) guygudul gia-nanandja djalbi 


djalbun wa‘bua‘bua gulbin gulbin 
ga la la la-a naled-baluygoran djamaygul wirinbuna buni djamaygul 


country(r) tree- fork 
dala-dala(2) nadurmi wala-layga ginandja bamgoloijur 
“cross-beam ” kangaroo stomach swollen with food country bark 
gami yoatalatal jamar deledmi ma:biliy naijo-may garanila 
biting grass teeth top country feet jabiru 
djaraba-wurmi wurmaigana djuin djuingal gara-murulu djal wongel 
female kangaroo blackfellow emu leg of emu_ shovel spear 


wongel. 
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ga la la la la ma:bilindj nabam djalbod nadjawwun gandajaygai wudu wudmi 
blackfellows Djauan his talk 
nadjauwun gandjaygai mila mila gandjaygai dala-dala ginayandja 
Djauan walk kill (kangaroo) Djauan country 
nabam djalbod. 
galalalala yalgbun (gumbid(z2) bulmi wurmai gana djirmilbun 
Ngalgbun “ laindjut ’” beating sticks Songman-hundry jabiru 
garanila nananibagmt nanani dibuygula baygai baygai lai-in godj-bela 
jabiru big billabong big water very large water 
wurwurt nayga wudlamana wudlabiri wudla garndain-dain 
flying fox flying around camp (of flying fox) kangaroo 
ga la la la la yalben gulbin-gulbin djedbay-meleo gorlorderi 
little (antbed) long (antbed) big antbed female kangaroo 
nalwada-bulmi nalwadi luidj luidj garndai garndai bunbuyada 
small kangaroo’s camp camp _ sleep male kangaroo female kangaroo 
djamorila 
big kangaroo big mob. 
ga la la la la waga wagagmi wagag bindjoma yalben gurbt goray yayin 
grass grass country country big 
erimi relgendjt yalben-bundulmuru djalag djalag gawun gawun 
hill Bulman river country Bundulmuru(3) big hill hill 
wagag wagagmi wagagmi bara ware waremi barauwul barauwul djada 
grass bee kangaroo stone 
djadadmi mulwamba wamba 
stony hill 
(Stick beats.) 


(1) Oenpelli way, made by Bolung, the Rainbow. 
(2) Ngalgbun for tree or wood. bulmi (bilma), tree, or songman’s rhythm sticks. 
(3) Laiwona’s country. 


2. 


ga la la la la djededjun balmirobo yaled djambala rawal yinbunt 


small bird (male) the hen bird(1) camp turtle go away. 
ga la la la la ginanandja djundjungala garamololo djidbaygai baygat gonbel 
(emu’s) eyes opossum 
naywuriwuni nayani dibungula nalindji lindjt  ginayandja 
bush plum(z2) small big (billabong) lubra (Dreaming) country 
barngal barngal wel-barndjai dji-wolo djal moidjmi moidjmi 
red ochre bean(3) 
(Sticks beat.) ‘ 
ga la la la la ma:bilindji gunjia guygudul djal moidjmi moidjmi djaygurnan 
country spear bee 
wulgu moaleri _—leri muygo moidja idjoygona buljin-garnida buljin- 
honey kangaroo bone kangaroo bone loin-cloth loin- 








(x) T 
(2) E 


(1) F 
(2) B 
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garawudmi gia-nayandja nalgui moguima jamar deledmi jamar 
cloth country (Djauan) Djauan old (woman) teeth top teeth 
datbuni 

bottom. 

ga la la la la nalgus moguima nalgen del-djolog jamar deledmi jamar 


lubra dance-ground lubra (young) with baby 
dai(n)bunt gameyod djulumbunt bunbuyada geri-gandalal gina:yandja 
throat swallow Kangaroo-name hot cooking stones 
geri-lala ma:bilindji 
roast. 
la la la yalben gulbu gulbu jerarol maygal maygal 
country (Djauan). 
(x) These birds sit on the Kangaroo. 
(2) Eaten by the opossum. 
(3) A bush food like a bean. 


3. wol-nag-nag walnambiri golorderi golorderi gia-nayandja ma:bilindjt 
country (Djauan) country kangaroo 
yiritbadbul njudubirt bamgoloju woaiambuni ma:bilindji 
ceremonial fire ceremonial fire stringy bark(1) rain country 
djuluydju goran 
at head of the Katherine. 
ga la la la la naled boaluy goran nanba marwidiwidmi 

people Rainbow (made) country bamboo leaves rustling 

laiara madjaramu nadjauwun yabam-djalbod(2) waraia 
crow Djauan people born in white man’s country country 
warat-djila nadjauwun gadjangat mela mela yabam-djalbod 
(up the Katherine) Djauan you say you good hunters. 

(1) For house. 


(2) House. 


ga la la la la laiaramo djaramu ginayandja yurbuyogbul ogbul djayginan-mert 
crow country male child girl child 

ma:bilindji goraba goro wurmi gorobog goronjida lendje 

country country (up the Katherine) stones 
leramad (1) lendja leramadma ma:bilindji djuluy-djulgoran 
little bird (in rain) country at head of the Katherine 
ga la la la la wagag wagagmi yurwe yurwemi landjol landjodmi 

“song finish’”’ secret name 
(t) A small bird which flies about in the rain. 


4. galalalala yalben djelay naybiri gia-nayandja djalwoygil woygil djalbim-bim 
Djauan people country 
bunt bundul-yurug benug gulbu gulbu gulbumai gul bo gul ba lil lil lil 
country(1) turkey walks plain(2) 
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mai baralili gia nayandja dalag-yiriyirmai gia nayandja 

country near Maiwog sand-ridge goanna country (3) 

namaram-walmai(4) 

ga la la la la nanbi guju-omai namaram walmai baygai baygai 
little tree-goanna(4) “take oath” 

yalben gi-gig yani yani bunduyuru(6) djalag djalag gawin 


small bird country(5) (gone back to) Bundi 
gawin gia nayandja galag yiri  yiruni djedbayai bayai ma-bilindji yalben 
goanna place 
monyerg yia naynan naynan naymari dala yiri yirimai naymara 
white cockatoo(7) country 
walmai djuluy djul-goran ma:bilindji nanma nanmari goloron(g) 
country “on top ’’(8) “ song ”” bamboo 
manmer banbuni goloron manmer banbuni manman werinbuni 
bamboo black flying fox. 
ga la la la la goin banbula werinbuni gulan garag(10) daindain buni bula 
djamangal werinbunt nadurmi-bunt jera-rol maygal maygal 
stone country (of) flying fox Rainbow “ Dreaming ”’ country country 
nalgui mugur mugur nalgen den-djolog nalgo wara djiglemi gia nayan 
old women young women little girls laugh 
djera-boggoray nadjarbin yurareri gayadmur juynaren 
black stone-country bird(11) blackfellows hip he looked 
gayad mur dala dala ginayandja ma:bilindji bamalandjara balnugnug yalday 
walk country dog jabiru 
ma:bilindji boijay jayal jayal 
flood water. 
(1) Between Flying Fox Creek and Mainoru. 
(2) Turkey made this country, which is on the east of Flying Fox Crossing. 
(3) Made by this goanna. 
(4) Country alongside Namaram was made by a little goanna. 
(5) Near camp at Thompson’s. 
(6) This was an amusing reference. 
(7) Squeals: yerg yerg. 
(8) On the ridge near my camp at Old Beswick. 
(9) Secret name. 
(10) Refers to garagain, a big hawk ‘‘ Dreaming.” 
(1x1) Made Thompson’s country at head of Buk Creek. 


5 
6 
7 


Unfortunately, there was not time to transcribe the rest of the recording with 
Laiwonga’s help, and when I returned in June 1953 he was absent in another part 
of Arnhem Land. However, two leading Djauan men, Lamderod (who sang the 
excerpt from the Uwara) and Mangga, came to my aid. Poth of them had knowledge 
of the Ngurlmag, especially, of this part which relates to their own tribal country. 
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5. wolomi bananidja ganinmala malaiaya ganinmala mala bandnidja jaya 

the wolomi travelling to get people 

ganinmala bananidja jayai gamin-gala gala bananidja gamingala gala... 

This chant, which is repeated on a high pitch, is a “ big ” or very important one. 
The Wolomi (or nadomi, as described above) are the messengers who, at the order of 
the “‘ Rainbow,” go round to bring people in for the Uwar or Ngurlmag ceremonies. 
They wear a white feather in their hair, and have their bodies greased with kangaroo 
or emu fat. On arrival at a camp during their circuit, the two Wolomi (there are 
usually two), climb a tree, or if it is too windy, stand face to face and chant an 
“ open’ Ngurlmag song. The local women, children and men sit in a ring, then the 
women get up and moving round in a circle, respond to the chanting with calls of 
g2ibo goibo or gaibo. In former days, a Wolomi let his beard grow and tied it in three 
places as a sign of the Ngurlmag. 


6. Anjuwulmara juwulmara. . . mara Anjuwulmara 
Anmaramara marane: Anmaramara 
Anjuwulmara juwulmara. . .mara Anmaramara marane: 
Gaijuwul . . .juwul marana Gaijuwul marana 
Gaijuwul nayami Anmaramara. 


The Ngurlmag, as Emu, travelled from Anjuwul in the north to Anmara, an 
important ceremonial place, and on to Gaijuwul, but is now at Anmara. The 
Djauan call the first place Anjuwul-Loray. This chant, which is sung on a high pitch 
and is repeated, can be heard by the women ; but they do not know its meaning. 
7. yinma:na.l bimbi ma:nal bimbi yinma:nal bimbi ma:nal bimbi. 

This might be termed a progress chant. The Emu walks. 

8. This and the next chant are secret and belong to the Djauan section of the 
Uwara or Ngurlmag. But the language is Ngalgbun. The playing of the sticks 
indicates secrecy. 

(i) la:la:la: jenaija gunbul guridji jeyaije-bayat bayat alindji lindji djidbayat. . . 
bayat alendjelindji jayait djadbobmi baraijaya djau-wobmi baraijaya 
nalindji . . . lindji. . . lindji janat-e alinmayga djauwobmi guloderi 
djilandjeru boijayal. . .jayal djilandjeru boiyang-al djilandjert 
buguridjt 

(ii) la: la: la: gunbunada djidbayai. . . bayai garanila alinmayga guluderi 
bunjibmi alinmayga b2j9-jayal-jayal. 

(iii) la: la: la: la: djauwobmi(1) baraijaya nalindji lindjai djidbayat 

yalinmayga yalguyburjemi djamayga:l wirin-bunt djamaygara 
Baby-Dreaming big stone (man) walks over 
la la djamaygal. . . djal bob garanila malindji. . . lind 
stone throws down kangaroo walks 
garanila alindjt lindji djabobmi bara yalin(j)maya djabobmi 
Baby Dreaming 
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bara naygimborijemi(2) jayaia yalin manga garanila. 
“Siren” water place 
(iv) ba- la: la: la: la: djabobmi—bara nalindje . . . lindji(3) nalanburieme 
djamaygal wirin-bunt nadurmi  walalayga bandja bandja 
stone going walking stone spear dig up _ travelling 
gororderi nalindjt . . . lindji yalin mayga bamdel-bord djabobmi-bara 
kangaroo people(4) 
- « - bara djabob. . .djabob garanila djidbayai(5) golodert yalin-mayga 
sit ready kangaroo brought}back 


djabobmi-bara a:lindji. . . lindji 
throw on boys’ hands(6). 
(v) ba: la: la: la: djabobmi-bara yali:nma:nga goloderi bunjin 


female stone country kangaroo 

garudmi goloderi e-djabobmi-bara wibad-bul yore. . . yoreri wibad-blu 

ashes 

yore. . . yovert djurag-biri baygo ‘lair yore. . . yorera baygolojir 

paper bark dry country 

alindji-lindji djabobmi-bara goroderi yalin manga bunjin-ga-widmi 

throw fire to young 
alindji . . . alindji yalin ma:rgin nabam-djalbod yalin mayga 
people Djauan people 

djabobmi-bara jeya 

throw female kangaroo. 

ba: la: la: la: (with stick beats) djauwobmi bulnjida(7) yalinmayga 

tassel referring to 
djauwobmi yui-bad-bug yurang-yurara gunaderi bamgoli-jirg(8) djabobmi 
fire-ashes fire lights up kangaroo stringy-bark 
mundurul-gul gul djabobmi-bara 
river country. 
(vii) (sticks) Ja: la: la: la: gurubadae yalin-mayga didji-marum 
travelling didjeridu sound. 
(viii) Ja: la: la: wibad-buda = yore. . . yorera djirag biri yore. . . era 
make big fire 
djabobmi-bara mundurul-gul-gul djabobmi-bara 
river country. 

(1) This refers to the drepping of the dead kangaroos on the initiand’s hands, as 
described in the introduction to this chapter on the Ngulmag. 

(2) This, a baby or spirit child Dreaming water place, is also inhabited by sirens, 
attractive girls. Men try to catch them. A man once caught and kept one 
for two years, but she then escaped and returned to the water. 

(3) alindji-lindji is a secret name; the exoteric word is malay burieme; it refers 
to a ceremonial place in “‘ dry” country near the head of the Katherine River 
A hollow is entered between rocks, as through a gate. 


(vi 


— 








(4) 5 
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(4) bamdel-bord is bamdal post, and refers to an iron house; but here indicates 
Aborigines born in what has become the white man’s country. 


(5) djidbayai. The early morning hunters sit down when ready to go out to hunt 
kangaroos. 

(6) The kangaroos, obtained in the hunt, are brought back and thrown on the 
initiand’s hands. 

(7) The tassel, made of opossum fur, is worn as a genital covering by the men. 


(8) The stringy bark is used for setting up ‘‘ humpies,” shelters, for the Ngurlmag 
ceremonies. 
9. (i) Ja: la: la: gunbul guridji djelandjeruy baygai-baygai(1) goloderi 
kangaroo blood secret name man squats kangaroo 
bulnjida. . . nida gunbul guridji djilandjeri goloderi buljnida. . . nida 
goloderi golajon buni. 
(I) baygai, buttocks. The man places a foot on each of two stones and squats in 
“ mid-air.” 
(ii) la: la: la: naban djalbord garanila jaynaia djid-bayai baygai (y)alin 
Djauan call swears 
ma:yuna maygole (djabobmi-bara) gurobada yalin mayga jayaie. 
(iii) Ja: la: la: djimelbe garanila jayaie Wolnagnag Wolyambiri Wolnagnag 
djabiru travelling “song” a Dreaming Country 
jayaie djabobmi bara jayaie moninbala gau-we-woe laraljaual 
rock kangaroo 
gulminbala nalindje lindje gonbelk didbayai. . . bayai goloderi yalin 
“quiet ” snake grass 
mayga djawobmi nalindje . . . lindje gurobada. 

(iv) Manga’s version(t) lala. . . djimelben garanila jayaia walagnag walyay-bira 
jalwa-madur garanila jibaia jalwamidi jibaia jalwamidi djidbaygai brumindjau 
galdjo jayaia jay-naia. . .naia jayanaia didbayai. ..bayai alindji... 
lindje aliymange djawobimi barai-jaya jaya gurobada naniy-mayga. 

(rt) A leading ritualist who assisted with the texts in 1953. 
(v) (sticks) la. . . gurobada naliymayga jayaie nalindji lindje yalgun- 


“ sirens ”’ 
buriemi (nayai-je yalgun-buriemi) yal-gurina. . .gurina naldjen den 
“ play ” women small bird 


djolog jimag beledmi naldjen djen djolog djabodja-bobmi 

“call up” teeth eat grass a small bird “call up” throw kangaroo down 
yalin-mayga djabobmi barai-~jaya 
“yams ” “ song.” 

djigleme gunboriemi nalindji. . .indji gurobada nal-gurino. . . gurino 
aji(g)lemi jam-marg beledmi yalindji lindji yunboriemi djabo.. . 
djabogmt. 
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(vi) la la. . . djidbaygai . . . bayai goloderi djadmolag. . . lag 
female kangaroo didjeridoo 
nanmarg-wainbuni(1)  goloderi goljonbuni(z) djabobmi-bara jaya alindyi- 
(secret name) didjeridu 
lindji djaba-djabwobmi. 
(r) One informant said jamarg-w2iwemi. 
(2) One informant said goljon-junt. 
(vii) (sticks) ba la:. . . gurobada nalinmayga goloderi didjeri bom. 


THE KUNAPIPI 
Records 27, 28, 29, 25B (cut itt) 

The Kunapipi is a fertility-mother or mother-goddess cult which has the main 
features of the mystery-religions of the middle east of two thousand years ago. In 
the climax the initiand enters a symbolic womb, dug in the ground, from which he 
isreborn. He is given a bull-roarer which also symbolizes the womb of the “‘ mother 
of us all.” When he swings it, his ‘‘ woodshade ” or ritual soul—his spirit double— 
enters it. On his rebirth, he leaves it in the earth womb, where it eventually dis- 
integrates. His ritual soul then goes to the spirit home. A year or more after a 
Kunapipi man’s actual death, his son or another relation conducts a Kunapipi for 
him, the effect of which is to release his flesh-soul so that it may join the ritual soul, 
and later be ready for reincarnation. Therefore, as a man gets on in years, he 
becomes anxious to hold a Kunapipi for the induction of his son or other relation, 
so that the latter will be able to conduct a Kunapipi for his soul after his death. 


The Kunapipi is a vital part of the doctrine of the tribes which possess it, and 
as its theme centres on life and its assurance after death, we can understand its 
popularity. 

Kunapipi (or Mumina or Kadjeri) with her band of men and women, entered 
north Australia by way of the Victoria River or Borroloola (on the Macarthur River), 
and spread east and west across the Northern Territory by way of Newcastle Waters, 
and thence up to the Roper River and into central and north-eastern Arnhem Land. 
It is still spreading. According to the mythology, the great “ mother,”’ with her 
band of heroes and heroines, travelled across the land; she gave birth to men and 
women and by her rituals caused natural spectres to grow. The Rainbow-Serpent 
also appears, preparing the way, symbolizing the storms which clear a “ road” 
through the timber and cause rivers to make their way to the ocean. In addition, 
the Serpent symbolizes the making of the way by which the spirit-child enters the 
mother’s womb. Two Rainbow Serpents are engraved (in southern Arnhem Land) 
on the walls of the earth-womb, one male‘and the other female. They are also 
painted on a special symbolic object, which is revealed to, and “ teaches,” the | 
initiand, and is then burnt in the same curved trench. A Kunapipi was held in the 
vicinity of Beswick Creek in 1952. It was started about the 2oth of May. The 
signal was a peculiar piercing cry: Ja-la-la, which caused immediate and complete 
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silence in the camp. Subdued references to “ Big Sunday’ were made. During 
the night the same cry was heard from the Secret Ground to which the leaders had 
gone. The bullroarer, a “heavy one that shook the ground,” was also whirled 
occasionally. A “‘ caretaker ’’ was established at the Kunapipi place, and men some- 
times visited it in the evenings. Meetings for discussion and singing of the Kunapipi 
chants would go on for months, before the main symbolic rites would be held. How- 
ever, at my request, Mangga and a small group went to a secluded place out of 
earshot, where they sang the following samples of Kunapipi chants. Two pairs of 
boomerangs were used. 

As the Kunapipi is secret and on no account to be broadcast, I have not edited 
the recording in any way. Discussion, desultory conversation, back-announcement 
and extraneous noises have been left as in the field. 


A. Kudjiga 
I. gonmed yulmino 

This is sung very quietly and circumspectly, after which the men discuss 
Kunapipi’s route, from Bamdegta to Djalgmin and on. The ‘“‘ Dreaming,” as they 
say, comes from the north. 

Then they sing: 

yulu bainba jirwana minji bainba jirwana. 

A year later the text was given as: 

julu banba juana = minpi 

earth ground “song ”’ pipe-clay. 

This refers to the river running strong and straight in flood time. A Rem- 
baranga informant later interpreted the chant as: 

djula dirge-ga yan yal 

water coming down straight. 

The background was that two “‘ Dreaming’”’ beings, Nagorlgork, travelling 
from the Liverpool River region south through Mainoru, saw the flood water and 
made a song for it. Indeed, the first text, gonmud yulminoa, refers to a Dreaming 
north of the Bulman River. 

The chanting then passes to: 

yulu yulu yului jauwai jauwa jauwa: djinaba: 
wing diver bird. 

A year later, the same informants said yulu is the spirit child walking along and 
talking ; yulu is the matrilineal totem in some of the north-central tribes: jauwat 
is the spirit-child Dreaming ; and djinaba, song, not diver bird. 

This text is repeated several times ; some talk follows, and then after the word 
Kunapipi, the chant starts again : 


garabiri djinaba awan. 
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2. A little bird which eats lily root, and is a “‘ mate” of the diver is sung : 

djuyulk naya landainja djuyulk gara 

The chanting sounds like djuygun-gun-garan-landain-in-e. (A ‘ back” 
announcement occurs here.) 
3. Flying fox 

milba riy gara indi djindi mana: 

gara is the wing turned down. 

(From now on each chant is sung three times, that is, three verses or variations 
of it are sung.) 
4. The “ yellow” flying fox 

(a) gaiela badjaneyga (b) muygud bale 

flying fox flying going round in a ring. 
The Rembaranga later gave thie text: 
gatela jelana badjaniy. 

gatela murugudj(1) bale garana muygud bale 
(1) murkgudj, big mob. 

Announcement that flying fox flying away has been sung three times. 
5. The big dark flying fox, “father” of the yellow one 

wia mali gunja: dora dora 

(The singing became very low, lest anyone should be passing on a road, half a 
mile away.) 

Announcement: “ This is about the big flying fox.” 

malindji-na: dora malindji-na: gari gara 
6. The eagle (uli) follows and pushes the small flying foxes 

buli jamba garinja buli jamba garero 

(The flying fox arose out of Bolung, the Rainbow Serpent.) Some talk and 
this is repeated twice. 
7. Chicken hawk, gala gala, wants to kill flying fox 


burga gala burga nandanja 
burga galala nandana: 
8. bu(r)ga naranja gangan mainela nela 


The chicken hawk is on the tree saying gan gan. 
g. (Discussion on tape, and laughter. Nym is prominent ; he says Wamut.) 


Crocodile 


The tone is more solemn. Boomerangs are rattled. The subject is the symbolic 
womb. 
(a) djunbel yanguru wen-wen-bele 
song womb crocodile 
(b) The tempo quickens. Back announcement at this point. 
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10. Womb 
Djunbala wen wen(a) (n)aygur(a) jawiridyt 
crocodile womb song. 
(I was given: 
Djunbala wen-wen-bele jawiridji.) 


B. Djamalu 

The above secret songs were Kudjika. The next (starting about ? inch from 
outside of the Record) are samples of the very sacred Djama:lu. The solemn tone 
is very noticeable, and the chant beautiful in itself. It is often referred to as the 
“slow Djamala.” 


II. (a) ga’nana ‘gana djirinbale waridhi 
This is chanted when the initiand is put into the “ Mother Place ’’—that is, 
the sacred Kunapipi Ground. 


(b) The first “repeat ’’ of the chant led to comments of a warning nature, 
indicating the possible sad result of the Djamalu. A young fellow who had 
been through this rite, and disclosed any of its secrets, would be killed. His 
behaviour is closely watched in camp. As a means of impressing him with 
the seriousness of the matter, he is hit on the back with a special stick which 
is made and “‘ marked” for the purpose. This action is rationalized into a 
method of making the youth grow big. However, “big” refers to more 
than stature. 

(c) The second repeat was said to refer to the initiand being in the Ka’nalana, 
when “ firesticks ’’ are thrown on him. 


12. gundjelmandi mandi gaygaliri djarala gaygaliri djarala 

gulara gundela gundjela mandi mandi ganguliri djarala 

The chant, which is described as very secret, “ dear ’’ and dangerous, refers to 
the Djingali tribesmen travelling and bringing the Kunapipi ceremonies. 


gayguliri, leaves tied on the actors’ arms. 

The chant is repeated. 

The following is a sample of the singing words: 

gundjela mandi mandi gangulirt djarala garalara gundila 

gundjela mandi mandi gundjela mandi mandi gingilt djarala 

garalara gundila 

(Before the commencement of the next chant, a senior man can be heard giving 
me the words of No. 12.) 
13. gana: nalindjere gedjen dama gedjen dama: rala 

begedjen damarara begedjen malin molin begedjen damarara 

This refers to the initiand moving about in the ceremonial ground. He sings ; 
he is sworn at (malin) for being cheeky. The chant is descriptive, but not ‘‘ Dream- 
ing ’’ (mythological). 
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A Rembaranga informant, with whom I later checked these chants, said that 
there were three groups of Kunapipi chants: Kudjika, Djamalu and Painting 
(those sung while the actors are painted). 

The announcement, No. 13 in Note Book, was made in the field for identification 
purposes. It refers to the previous verse and also to the next, which is a repetition. 
14. dji'djumi'ri ba'na: ba'li ba'daga'ra ba'li jau'o jau’o(r) 

(x) The talk of a spirit child. 
15. Female plains kangaroo 

gadi gaga gadaima dadji maygara 

The plains kangaroo on the dewy grass. 

This is a Dreaming song which refers to a definite mythological happening. 
Some songs are just “songs.” The chant, however, for this Dreaming song is the 
same as for the Djamalu. 

16. “‘Old Man”’ plains kangaroo 

mulaigan galaima gela dudbari dudba 

plains kangaroo rock kangaroo 

Much hard thinking and discussion preceded this to determine the o. and 
“find” the words. (Discussion on tape.) 


17. Rock kangaroo (mula) 


balaridj bayala mula wandjiya dedje murauwa gala 
dedje bayala 

18. Frog 
gorat nanhi nanhi djadi warambara gora 


(gora, body; djadi, frog; warambara, jump.) 
“‘ Dreaming ”’ from the west. 


1g. A quiet discussion preceded this chant, so as to determine what to sing. Old 
Nym, formerly a great Kunapipi singer, helped much. 

drubulain ganar wirb wirb bila drulibilain. 

Drubulair is the Kunapipi name of the Djingali tribe, members of which brought 
the Jurowa, “ bullroarer,”’ to the upper Roper River tribes. This chant is sung by 
a local group when a Kunapipi ceremonial messenger visits its camp, sits and sings a 
Kunapipi chant, such as the Rock Kangaroo. He is just like a drover coming to 
“muster ”’ up the people. 

Drubulain is derived from drover. Newcastle Waters, an important Djingali 
district, is both a central and pivotal droving point, and also, in earlier years, a 
significant centre on Aboriginal ‘“‘ trade” routes from Borroloola to the upper 
Victoria, and from north to south. The Kunapipi has passed through Newcastle 
Waters as it spread from the lower Victoria‘to Borroloola or/and in the opposite 
direction, before being taken north to the Elsey Creek and the upper Roper River. 
A Rembaranga informant, who was not yet an elder, said later that the two Nga- 
gorlgork heroes saw a mob of bullocks near Mataranka, and then made up the song, 
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warba bila drubulain. This is possibly a rationalization made up by the more distant 
tribe, or an exoteric version given to men when first admitted to the Kunapipi. 
Lamderod, a Djauan tribal headsman of the Kunapipi, said this story was not true, 
and maintained that the chant was old. 

During the chanting, the singers, standing in a circle, bent right over facing the 
ground. 


20. balarada yalbin yalbin manojola 
(The tempo is increased on the first repeat.) 


21. Rainbow. A Dreaming 

djani djant gubu wala wiyan bala lemberer jani djani djani. 

The reference here is to the Rainbow calling the little girl (the younger sister ?) 
to come on. 

[The Rembaranga informant gave the text : 


dja:njt dja:nji gugubalan gugubala wiriy njan bala lembere jani] 


22. djani malkai lajani goramo(1) donada-da 
(r) Nut tree. 


23. Native companion 
bunorongor laini djalbi djalbin jerowala 
In the singing we hear: 
nayg? nang? wala jurorwala. 
[The Rembaranga version : 
bana:roygo lainjt djalbin djalbin ju'ror(1) wala naygo naygo juror wala 
native companion food look 
banaroyg? lai'njt. 
(1) guru, sleep, lie down.] 


24. riydjalbin djalbin njin-djurba njundin(i) njin-djurbolara. 
(1) mjundin, hit initiand with waddy. 
(In singing, the impression is : 
ninin durba djalbiy djalbiy ba'lara'ra.) 
The rhythm of 23 and 24 is especially good. 


C. Kudjiga 
25. djunbala naygu(ri) 
wen-wen-bele. 
The chant begins: wen wen bele djunbala. 
naygu starts what seems to be the second half. 
All the voices join in all the time in this Kudjiga. 


26. In this one, on the contrary, individual singers take turns at “ making the entry.” 
The theme is the same : 


djunbala wen wen bele djunbala nawirendju 
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27. naygaru dje djet beredje 
This is especially important, for it centres on the naygaru. Beredje refers to 
the conclusion of the ritual: all “cry” for nayarani, the “‘ mother.” 


28. mara minmingo mara goanela burat wandana yala minmingo 
song Dreaming finish at 
womb. 


No pause was made between 27 and this one, hence the late announcement. 
It is a kind of recessional. 


Minmingo refers to the finish of the ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ (yalo), and the men start to 
leave the ground. 
29. djanba: gadowali gadowali bada burun buru gari. 

This is sung almost in monotone. 


30. nana la bimant gulu diamant 

From 25 on the singers have worked towards the climax of 30 to complete the 
recording. For the last, all stand ; it is the “ big”’ song. The change in time and 
the subdued tone are marked. Then comes the high note: 

guru bimane ganala bimane 

song 

Charlie Mangga, the headman, takes the lead and hurries the tempo. In the 
second repeat, all bend over as they stand and sing towards “‘ mother earth ”’ : 

ganalanalana indji gunja bul manbre 

ar wandina mal wandina ganalana 


A. P. ELK. 


[Note.—Corrigenda. In the list of contents of the recordings, Oceania, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, p. 108: 


16A. The (Djerag) sequence follows on 17A, first # inch—not on 16B—cut ii. 
In the third line of this reference (16A—cut ii, is Waramiri—not blank). 


17A. (a) First inch: Djerag continued from 16B—not concluded from 16A.] 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL ADVANCE: WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
By A. P. ELKIN 


HE Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney was founded in 

1925 and began activities in the following year. Over twenty years later, a 
Department of Anthropology was included in the School of Pacific Studies in the 
newly established Australian National University. The first permanent appoint- 
ments to its staff were made in 1950. And now, another forward move has been 
taken—this time by the University of Western Australia. A sub-department of 
Anthropology has been set up within the Department of Psychology, and a senior 
lecturer appointed. Already throughout 1955 a research worker in Anthropology, 
Miss Ruth Fink, M.A. (Sydney), had been carrying out field work for that Department, 
and continues to do so this year. She had done similar research in New South Wales 
in 1954. 

The credit for this advance belongs mainly to Professor K. Walker, Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Western Australia. A graduate of Sydney, where 
he specialized in Psychology and Economics, Professor Walker also took the post- 
graduate Diploma in Anthropology, because of his recognition of the value of the 
anthropological and sociological approach for those disciplines. Largely as a result 
of his advocacy and the support of the University Council, the Carnegie Corporation 
has provided finance for this new anthropological venture for the next three years. 
It is hoped and intended that the sub-department will then become an independent 
department, financed through the regular University resources. Starting as it does 
under the guiding hand of Professor Walker and with the keen interest of other 
members of the staff, such as Professor Alexander (History) and Professor Mauldon 
(Economics), and of some members of the Senate, growth and permanence should be 
assured. There is, moreover, a great opportunity for research in Western Australia 
into problems of contemporary social and cultural change, as well as into effects 
of influences from the Indonesian region on the Aboriginal culture. On the applied 
side, the Government Departments of Education (for its Aboriginal schools) and of 
Native Administration will be looking to the University for assistance in their 
work.? 

Dr. R. M. Berndt, M.A.. Dip.Anth. (Sydney), Ph.D. (London) has been appointed 
Senior Lecturer in Anthropology, and will be responsible for showing that 
Anthropology can seize these opportunities, and at the same time become integrated 


1 Somewhere about 1929, Professor Radcliffe-Brown and I had thought of the possibility 
of seeing Anthropology installed in the University of Western Australia under a Reader. Because 
of my field experience in the northern parts of that State he rather hoped that I would be the 
Reader. However, the depression put an end to such dreams. 


E 
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with related disciplines. Dr. Berndt, like his wife, Dr. Catherine Berndt, B.A. 
(New Zealand), M.A., Dip.Anth. (Sydney), Ph.D. (London), received his basic 
training in the Sydney Department of Anthropology, and has carried out about ten 
years of field research in Aboriginal Australia (mainly) and in the eastern highlands 
of New Guinea. He has two books published and a third about to go to the publisher ; 
and three books and two monographs written in collaboration with Dr. C. H. Berndt, 
and another book written in collaboration with the latter and Professor Elkin. In 
addition, numerous articles by himself, and in some cases jointly written with his 
wife, have appeared in all the leading anthropological journals of England, Europe, 
America and Australia. Dr. R. M. Berndt lectured for two years in the University 
of Sydney, and recently returned from a two and a half years anthropological sojourn 
abroad. For the first year he held a Nuffield Fellowship. He spent the larger 
portion of the time at the London School of Economics (University of London), but 
also visited other centres of anthropology in England and Europe ; and later spent 
nearly four months in America on a Carnegie Grant. He and Mrs. Berndt made 
contact with most of the anthropologists in that country and in part of Canada, and 
gave lectures and took part in seminars. 


Dr. R. M. Berndt goes to Perth refreshed, well-equipped, experienced, and keen, 
and with a reputation won by hard work, ability, sincerity and devotion to his 
self-chosen career. And with him is his similarly equipped and able wife, who will 
surely find a way to help Anthropology in Western Australia. 

On the eve of my retirement from the Chair in Sydney, nothing gives me more 
pleasure than this forward move in Western Australia, the part played in it by 
Professor K. Walker, and the appointment of Dr. R. M. Berndt. I still hope that 
other Australian Universities will make similar moves in the near future. Adelaide, 
Melbourne and Queensland Universities have all recognized the value of Anthropology 
as a discipline and a field of research, and no doubt will establish departments as 
soon as possible. 


A. P. ELKIN. 




















NOTES AND NEWS 


Since the previous issue of Oceania, Professor Radcliffe-Brown, first Professor 
of Anthropology at Sydney, and Professor S. F. Nadel, the first occupant of the 
Chair of Anthropology at the Australian National University, Canberra, have 
passed away. Obituary articles will appear in the June issue. In the absence of 
Dr. Stanner (abroad on leave), Dr. D. Freeman is in charge of the Department of 
Anthropology and Sociology at the National University. 


Professor A. P. Elkin retires from the Chair of Anthropology, University of 
Sydney, in May this year, after being head of the Department for twenty-three and a 
half years. In 1933 the establishment consisted of the Professor and Secretary and 
the lecturing services of a research fellow, made available by the Australian National 
Research Council. In 1956 it consists of the Professor, a Reader in Anthropology, 
a Reader in Oceanic Linguistics, a Lecturer, a Tutor, a Temporary Lecturer, usually 
in Sociology (a position to be made permanent in the near future) and a Secretary. 
In addition, there are a Research Fellow (Linguistics), a Research Assistant 
(Linguistics), the W. M. Strong Fellow (Social Anthropology), two post-graduate 
research students (one in Social Anthropology and one in primitive music), and a 
research worker (Social Anthropology) on a grant-in-aid. Further, from time to 
time, anthropologists from abroad on Fulbright or other awards work under the 
auspices of the Department. There are in 1956 four Ph.D. students as well as 
several M.A. and Diploma candidates. Research is in progress in sociology and 
anthropology in Australia and New Guinea. 


Dr. J. A. Barnes, Reader in Anthropology, London School of Economics, since 
1954, has been appointed to succeed Professor Elkin, and will commence duty at the 
beginning of second term this year. Dr. Barnes, a graduate of Cambridge, with a 
D.Phil. of Oxford (1951), has also been Research Officer, Rhodes-Livingstone 
Institute, 1946-49 ; Lecturer in Anthropology, University College, London, 1949-51 ; 
and Simon Research Fellow, University of Manchester, 1951-53. He was awarded 
the D.S.C. during service with the Fleet Air Arm, Royal Navy, 1940-46. Dr. 
Barnes has carried out field research in northern Rhodesia and in western Norway. 


A new departure was made in the University of Sydney in 1955. The Ph.D. 
degree was established in the Faculty of Arts. The first registered candidates were 
four from the Department of Anthropology: Mr. J. H. Bell, M.A., Teaching Fellow, 
and Mr. M. Calley, M.A., who are both engaged in research into the assimilation of 
mixed-blood Aborigines in the coastal regions of New South Wales; Mr. M. J. 
Meggitt, who is carrying out research in the social anthropology of the natives of 
Wabag in the far western highlands of New Guinea ; and Mr. R. W. Mackenzie, who 
is working on the sociological aspects of suicide and crime. 

Mr. J. H. Bell and Mr. M. Calley (who holds a Research Studentship in 


Anthropology) are the authors of the articles on New South Wales mixed-blood 
Aborigines in this issue. 


REVIEWS 


Some Dependent Peoples of the South Pacific. By Linden A. Mander, issued under 
the auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Brill, Leiden, 1954. Pp. xix+530. 


Professor Mander’s valuable contribution is particularly welcome since it can 
be compared with Dr. W. E. H. Stanner’s recently published volume (The South 
Seas in Transition, Sydney, 1953). Ideally, although this cannot be done here, 
the two should be reviewed together : in subject matter, to some extent in orientation, 
and in general contentions, they are not dissimilar. Professor Mander is a political 
scientist, Dr. Stanner an anthropologist. Their divergencies in approach and 
methodology are apparent in the selection and presentation of material, and in 
the implications they derive from it. 

Professor Mander is concerned with the question, ‘ What is the basic problem 
in the administration of dependent peoples ? (pp. 27-29)’ Change, he holds, has 
challenged the basic values of all civilizations, of the technologically advanced as 
well as of the so-called backward peoples. The essential question is, by what 
methods can mankind proceed to find or refind those values which give reasonable 
ground for hope and happiness. To do this, ‘“‘we must break away from the 
prematurely conceived political and social categories set up by theorists, and look 
at men and women as human beings in human societies set within a universe.” 
“Thus, politics everywhere, in international organization, in national, state, and 
local governments, as well as in colonial government, is seen to be much more than 
the analysis of power, or sovereignty, or who gets what and how, or of constitutions ; 
it must embrace the ideal of the pursuit of justice and the good life, the nature of man, 
the pursuit of his existence, and the means of attaining his ideals. Once again, 
politics, economics, science and technology, anthropology and philosophy, or religion 
if you will, must be woven into a consistent view of human life if both the colonial 
powers and their citizens and the so-called dependent peoples are to avoid ominous 
dangers and find life’s swmmum bonum’’. This is a laudable humanitarian approach 
to a motley of problems ; but it is not scientific anthropology. It presupposes a 
universally valid, if not absolute, evaluative system, for conceptions of life’s summum 
bonum vary considerably from society to society. We are only now exploring the 
possible types, not to mention the implications, of universal categories of culture, 
and the evaluation of such abstract factors as ‘ happiness,’ ‘ the good life,’ and ‘justice,’ 
is not a matter of common agreement. Much could be said here. But Professor 
Mander’s contribution is especially noteworthy in that he, as a political scientist, 
makes use of anthropological material, points out the necessity of understanding 
the basic values held by any particular society, and injects into his writing a 
sympathetic and humanitarian consideration for the persons involved in these social 
situations. In other words, he emphasizes the point that the social investigator 
should not lose sight of his principal subject matter, the people themselves, and 
their ultimate welfare, and that any theoretical body of knowledge must be empirically 
based if it is to be successfully applied in empirical situations. 


Professor Mander’s coverage is, spatially at least, wider than Dr. Stanner’s. 
He has included the often-ignored Australian Aborigines in his South Pacific 
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perspective ; and he includes in his discussion the Maoris, Western Samoa, Papua 
and New Guinea, British Solomon Islands, Tonga, Fiji and the New Hebrides. 
His aims are to present a picture of the variety of indigenous societies and cultures 
in this whole region, to show the effects upon them of alien impact, and to discuss 
the past and contemporary problems of government. Because of regional differences, 
difficulties arise in delineating broad trends and problems for the whole region. 
It is not always easy to discover common elements in the processes of change, and 
in the types of prevailing administration. Any “total” picture of pre-European 
native life tends to be a composite of various elements or traits which have empirical 
reference in a number of groups with varying cultural emphases. We need more 
comparative regional studies. Professor Mander recognizes this problem. 


The history and effects of European settlement in the various regions are 
discussed in some detail and, on the whole, impartially; although he does not 
hesitate, where the Australian Aborigines are concerned, to show the disastrous 
effect of European contact. The great turning point in Australian Native Policy, 
as he points out, was the decade between 1930-40: and a major factor here, both 
directly and indirectly, has been the work of Professor Elkin. There is still much 
to be done, but the framework and basic principles are firmly established. In this 
connection too, the importance of Professor Elkin’s efforts cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. This reviewer is personally gratified to see in print at least a very 
brief summary of reports made after an intensive survey of some Northern Territory 
cattle stations during 1946. 


The survey of both Australian and Papuan-New Guinea conditions and Govern- 
ment Policy is well set out, although a more analytical and critical evaluation would 
have been welcome. In particular, the effects of German administration of the 
Territory of New Guinea could have been given more prominence. The contrasting 
and complementary aspects of Mission and Administration action and attitudes 
needs filling out, while Government policy in terms of “ ideal” as against practice 
needs more emphasis. There is too, the significance of certain reaction movements 
for the understanding of processes of social change in specific areas. As such 
manifestations as the ‘“‘ cargo-cults ” have occurred in some form in nearly all the 
regions treated in Professor Mander’s volume, there was an opportunity for examining 
this important problem. 


Professor Mander rightly condemns the disastrous effects of European contact 
upon non-European peoples (p. 9 ef seq.), pointing out that almost everywhere 
white man’s rule ‘ has resulted in the destruction of indigenous ways of life: that he 
has been the aggressor.’ I have much sympathy with this point of view, but I do not 
consider that, once admitting that this has been and is so, one “ should experience 
nothing less than a feeling of repentance for the wrongs which it has done ”’ (p. 11). 
They (present day administrations and governments) recognize justice, ‘‘ but we 
should recognize too that the justice that must be done to them (the dependent 
peoples) is not merely the immediate justice of fair dealing in problems of health, 
education, social welfare, etc. It must be what I should like to call historic justice— 
a process of attempting to make amends for the many wrongs which the white man 
has perpetrated in the course of the last two centuries against the peoples whose 
land he has invaded. That historic justice will demand a large viewpoint, and a 
greater sensitivity to the fuller implications of colonial administrations.”” However, 
it is unrewarding to blame ourselves, merely as Europeans, for the disasters which 
have occurred and are occurring. As Stanner (ibid., p. 249) has noted, ‘ the sense 
in which western “ society ” or ‘‘ culture ’”’ is said to be under “‘ reproach ” or open 
to “blame” for colonial conditions is banally rhetorical.’ This is so; but I 
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certainly do not go as far as Stanner (ibid., p. 430) when he says, ‘‘ There is a certain 
stark truth in the fact that these were not notable cultures. They were as candles 
to stars compared with the great cultures of Asia, India and Europe...” But 
as I see it, the most important problem remains ; the construction of some evaluative 
system on which judgements may be based. 


The above comments are not criticism of Professor Mander’s book. They are 
issues which will inevitably be raised in discussion of such material. It is valuable 
and necessary that differing points of view should be put forward here. An 
anthropologist would have tackled some of these questions differently, and his 
analysis would possibly have proceeded along rather different lines: but this does 
not detract from the importance of a study which stems from another perspective. 
And what distinguishes this volume from others of similar design is the sincerity 
of approach, the humanitarian outlook, the careful appraisal of source material 
and the judicious selection of crucial aspects, the nice balance between the viewpoints 
of anthropologist, missionary and administrator. Professor Mander’s emphasis on 
the debt Government Administration owes, in its development of a more enlightened 
policy, to the work of social anthropologists in Australia is very heartening. The 
clear acknowledgement of this factor is important: for although anthropology 
needs no justification for its practical standpoint, the plea for recognition of this, 
in perhaps one of its most important spheres of interest, cannot be reiterated too 
often. 

Professor Mander’s volume should receive the attention of all who are directly 
and indirectly interested in the welfare of non-European, politically dependent 
peoples, especially, but not solely, those in the South Pacific. 


RonaALD M. BERNDT. 


Magic and Schizophrenia. By Géza Roheim. International Universities Press, 
1955. Pp. viii and 230. Price $4.50. 


This book does not achieve the standard set, e.g., by The Eternal Ones of the Dream, 
but is nevertheless of considerable interest to all concerned with the general field of 
magical belief and practice. It comprises two papers. The first is entitled The 
Origin and Function of Magic, the second Fantasies and Dreams in Schizophrenia. 
The former, which more specifically concerns anthropologists, is not easy to review 
satisfactorily because its compression and phraseology almost demand a paraphrase 
of the whole paper. 

Roheim’s primary thesis is that magic is “‘ the transition from passivity to 
activity . . . (and is) probably the basic element in thought and the initial phase in 
any activity’ (p. 3). Magic originates for all individuals in the mother-child 
situation. As the source of satisfaction of the child’s desires (which are taken to be 
few at this stage), the mother is the most significant part of its environment ; and 
the child constantly tries to bring this environment into harmony with its desires 
(libido). So much so, even the adult still unconsciously tries to cope with his actual 
socio-physical environment with analogoys techniques. 


The child’s first mode of expressing its desires is oral ; i.e., it simply cries. 
Its basic desire is aimed at the satisfaction of hunger, which is also achieved orally. 
(In other contexts, Réheim implies that the desire to return to the mother’s womb 
is still more basic.) This frequent combination of oral expression of desire followed 
by its oral satisfaction builds up (apparently by a process of simple conditioning) 
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the later unconscious or intuitive feeling in the individual that “ orality’”’ will 
effectively cope with most situations which induce tension in him. The mode of 
bringing the cathected object into relationship with the desire or libido also becomes 
cathected by the libido, so that the magical technique acquires an intrinsic, if uncon- 
scious value. 


Non-satisfaction of desire in the mother-child situation leads to libidinal frustra- 
tion, and initiates the individuation of the child’s ego from both the desire (libido) 
and the environment (the mother or cathected object). Frustration in turns gives 
tise to anxiety and/or aggression. To express these states of tension, the child 
again has recourse to oral activity, i.e., to more crying (incantation), or to biting 
(destruction). This further reinforces the significance of orality in individual magic. 
It leads either to wish-fulfilment, or to abreaction of the anxiety consequent on the 
separation of the ego from its point of orientation and source of gratification. This 
forms a basis for future emotional projections. 


Roheim then argues that the ubiquity of spitting, sucking and incantation in 
magic reflects the success of oral techniques in reducing tension in the mother-child 
situation. ‘“‘ More than anything else, magic consists of incantations or of mere 
wishes which have been uttered” (p. 9). Concomitantly, oral aggression or destruc- 
tion is a common feature of black magic. The Marind Anim sorcerer, e.g., acquires 
his power by eating the corpse of a sorcerer; Thonga sorcerers are cannibals and 
blood-suckers. Fear of sympathetic or exuvial magic is therefore essentially an 
expression of separation anxiety. The sorcerer practising such magic is abreacting 
his own separation anxiety and exhibiting a counter-phobic attitude. At least one 
Normanby Islander known to Roheim was a sorcerer because of his fear of such 
sorcery. Roheim suggests that this is probably true of many sorcerers. 


He deals similarly with anal or fecal magic in which “ autarchic anality ”’ in 
turn becomes a basis for magical defence against danger, especially separation from 
cathected objects. Such danger can itself arise from black magic deriving from anal 
sadism. ‘‘ The transition from oral to excremental ”’ is clear enough (to Réheim)— 
“food becomes feces in the intestines ’’ and both can represent “‘ the food or bad 
body contents” (p. 27). He then analyses phallic magic, “‘ the supreme form of 
magic,” whether offensive or defensive, and also identification or role-playing, 
whereby the ego acquires a superego. 


“It must be obvious, therefore, that we grow up via magic. We pass throvgh 
the pregenital phases of organization, and concurrently our mastering of our body 
and of the environment increases. This is our own ‘magic’. . . At the same time 
we also grow up by identification or introjection . . . ’’, processes which help “ con- 
dition the final shape of our personality . . . The child deals with threat of object 
loss either by identification or by calling on the sources of pleasure within its own 
body. Magic may thus be oral, anal, urethral, narcissistic, or phallic. It is our 
great expression of strength against frustration and defeat and against the superego. 
While the magical omnipotence fantasy of the child means growing up, magic in the 
hands of an adult means a regression to an infantile fantasy ”’ (pp. 44-45). 


Summarized thus baldly, Réheim’s account doubtless appears to be a psycho- 
analytic extravaganza of the worst sort. Anthropologists must wince at statements 
such as: “ That it is really incest that keeps the worla going (for the Aborigines) 
is proved by the ceremonial exchange of wives which takes place...” (in the 
Arnhem Land Kunapipi ceremonies) (p. 35). The compression of the thesis which is 
besprinkled with comparative data in a manner reminiscent of The Golden Bough, 
also strains the reader’s patience. Nevertheless, his argument makes sense when 
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considered in conjunction with his earlier, extended analyses of cultural data in 
The Eternal Ones of The Dream (1945) and Psychoanalysis and Anthropology (1950). 
It interprets with reasonable coherence the ritual of the Aluridja yalluyga and the 
motivation behind the Normanby Island sagart. 


Despite this, two points need to be raised. In psychoanalytic theory, the 
oral, anal and other phases of personality organization follow a definite developmental 
sequence, although in a given individual it may be permanently halted at any stage, 
or may regress to an earlier. What does this imply for the interrelations of the 
types of magical techniques which Réheim correlates with, and indeed derives from 
these phases ? In his lifetime, the normal person acquires the unconscious symbolism 
and motives appropriate to each type in turn ; (yet, in some cultures, one type of 
magic may be stressed to the virtual exclusion of the others. Most Wabaga magic, 
e.g., concerns the rubbing of the body with a certain leaf to achieve desired ends. 
Does this imply that all members of the society and/or the culture have attained 
only, say, the narcissistic stage of personality organization ? I fear that Roheim’s 
answer would be a general affirmative. Ifso, how could he account for the presence 
in Australian Aboriginal culture of most, if not all the types of magical techniques 
he has discussed ? Conversely, if a given person has achieved an anally organized 
personality, is he confined only to protective and destructive anal magic ? Does he 
try this first, then regress to oral techniques if unsuccessful ? Or can he run the 
gamut of techniques, and in any sequence ? Rodheim is not explicit, but I think he 
would be involved in the well-known difficulties encumbering all unifactorial theories 
of personality and culture. 


The second point concerns an evasion which is not confined only to Réheim’s 
theory of magic. He asks why magic bulks so large in Australian Aboriginal culture 
whereas we have rejected most magical techniques as inefficient. “‘ Why don’t the 
primitives find out ? Well, there is always an answer, namely that somebody is 
making countermagic ” (p. 84). He then asks: ‘‘ Why is it that primitives act out 
their magic,” whereas our belief in magic has been repressed? ‘‘ It may perhaps 
be that they have a greater tendency to dramatize, to act out, than we have ”’ (p. 85). 
This, to say the least, is a classic circularity. 


His second paper gives a detailed analysis of the fantasies and dreams of an 
American schizophrenic observed by Roheim over a period of eighteen months. 
He demonstrates clearly that, despite apparent analogies between the two phenomena, 
schizophrenic ‘‘ magic” and normal magic differ significantly. The former is 
“purely imagination magic.” It is not followed by realistic action because the 
schizophrene has substituted the idea for the object so successfully that he cannot 
re-enter the real world. He cannot even perform real magical actions. In normal 
magic, realistic action can still follow. The craftsman mutters incantations, but 
also builds the canoe ; the sorcerer imagines the death of his enemy, but also points 
a bone at him. 

Apart from this comparison, Rdéheim’s analysis of his patient’s dreams and 
fantasies is intrinsically interesting and replete with insights. The clear expression 
of oedipal rivalry in these imaginative products isremarkable. The most intransigent 
critic of psychoanalytic theory would be hard pressed to offer any alternative, yet 
convincing, interpretation of the symbolism which repeatedly emerges here. 
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